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HE circumstances of his position ‘and his 
personal loyalty to Mr. Lowden have made 
it and will make it impossible for Vice Presi- 
dent, Dawes to come.out in the open as a candidate 
for the Republican Presidential nomination. Obvi- 
ously Mr. Dawes will not go to 
the convention with large flocks 
of delegates pledged to his sup- 
port. Probably he will get very 
few votes on the first ballot. 
But the feeling continues to 
grow that he will be the second 
choice of very many States, 
that after a few formal gestures 
of good will toward favorite 
sons and other forlorn hopes, 
Mr. Dawes will become a serious and important 
candidate with an impressive following. The vaga- 
ries of a national convention are such that the trend 
of its balloting is unpredicable, yet there is little 
doubt that Mr. Dawes will swing many votes as the 
Kansas City meeting progresses. 
He is undoubtedly a popular figure with the 
American people and rightly so. He has all the color, 
the force, the vitality, the picturesqueness which 





make men popular, and he has in-addition a fine 
sanity, a quick, brilliant:mind combined with a 
sound sense of values. He is fundamentally con- 
servative, but his is not the conservatism of inertia. 
He is an aggressive conservative; he makes haste 
slowly, but he makes it adventurously, He is: fear- 
less, he has the courage of his convictions, and his 
humor is as racy and native as Abraham Lincoln’s. 

Of New England stock, he was born and brought 
up in Ohio, practiced law in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
settled finally in Chicago, first as an owner and 
Operator of public-utility properties and later as a 
banker.-In the tradition of his ancestor, William 
Dawes, who rode with Paul Revere, and of his 
father who commanded the Iron Brigade at Gettys- 
burg, he left his bank in 1917 for a commission in the 
engineers. His services in France won him the fully 
deserved rank of brigadier general, and six years 
after the Armistice he became. Vice President of the 
United States. In all his career he has succeeded in 
everything he undertook, but he has never succeeded 
at the cost of a friend or a principle. There are few 
Americans with a more loyal and devoted following. 


He would make a distinguished and constructive: 


President. 
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“He Remains an Englishman” 


T is very hard for John Doe or his good friend, 
Richard Roe, both red-blooded, hundred per 
cent Americans, to understand what the “Prayer 
Book controversy” in Great Britain is all about, 
anyhow. He has read in his newspapers that the 
new, or revised, Prayer Book has been approved by 
the National Church Asseiably, that it had been 
presented to Parliament by the proper committee 
consisting of members of both Houses, that it had 
been passed by the House of Lords, and that after 
bitter and almost violent debate it had most unex- 
pectedly and most tragically met defeat in the House 
of Commons. Yet it is hard for him to conceive of 
what is meant or implied by an “Established 
Church”; a church which in a sense is a part of the 
government of the land; a church whose doctrinal 
standards can be determined by a legislative body 
composed not only of laymen, but of “Jews, Turks, 
and Infidels” as well. It seems absurd to us Ameri- 
cans that a church cannot settle its own dogmatic 
difficulties and resolve its own problems without 
involving the approval or the disapproval of an 
elective legislative body. We can hardly understand 
the historic position of the Church of England, 
whose bishops sit in the House of Lords, whose 
liturgy and rubrics are almost a part of the law, not 
to be changed without the consent of the Lords and 
Commons who govern England. 

The long controversy, now so unhappily revived, 
is the result of two discordant theories of general 
ecclesiastical polity and a great many discordant 
theories regarding the details of dogma and church 
services. One school has held that a national church 
must be large enough in its definitions and limits to 
include both High Church and Low Church, both 
those who are in effect Catholics save that they pay 
no allegiance to Rome, and those “Evangelicals” 
who are only a shade more Episcopal than the 
Methodists. There should be room for both, and for 
all others, they argued, in the bosom of the English 
Mother Church. With this purpose they proposed 
that such parishes as preferred the Prayer Book and 
the ritual of 1662 should continue to use them, while 
the “Anglo-Catholics” who insisted on the “re- 
served sacrament,” prayers for the dead, and other 
Catholic ceremonies would in the Revised Prayer 
Book find legal authority for their practices. This 
school represents the practical genius for compro- 
mise which is part of the English character. It 
recognized that the Anglo-Catholics represented a 
growing group inspired by a keener passion, an 
intenser flame than the stodgy respectables of the 
old order. It saw that unless this precious group 
could be kept inside the Church legally it would 
either continue to exist illegally and defy discipline 
or it would escape to independence or to Rome. 
With characteristic bland ingenuity it devised its 





rogram. As the Prime Minister said in his speech 
just before the final vote: 


The position of the Church of England may sound 
and may look illogical. We are not a logical nation, 
and the Church of England could not exist in any 
country but our own. It could not exist in Latin 
countries because it is a church essentially of com- 
prehension and compromise, and in it devotional 
instincts and rational instincts may each grow and 
live together, side by side. 


This conception of the problem and this illogical 
but practical solution of it have been defeated by the 
vote of the House of Commons, a vote in which the 
religious die-hards of the logical school gathered with 
dissenters, mischief-makers, and the Jews, Turks, 
and infidels around the inspiriting banner of “No 
Popery!” The new Prayer Book, they argued, might 
be very fine, and the Roman Catholic Church might 
be a very fine church, but the dogmas of either were 
not the dogmas of the Reformation nor of the 
Protestant Church. If you wish to desert the Prot- 
estant Reformation, if you wish your children to 
grow up Catholics, vote for the Revised Prayer 
Book, they said. As for us, the old-fashioned religion 
is good enough for us. 

So the matter stands — as it were in chaos. 
The Anglo-Catholics are denied a legal home in the 
Established Church. The bishops are facing the 
dilemma of either disciplining the Anglo-Catholics 
— which means in all probability losing them — or 
of accepting disestablishment which would permit 
them to create their own standards while sacrificing 
the enormous benefits attaching to their official 
position. What the action of the Church will be no 
one can say, but one may hope that the national 
genius for adjustment and compromise will not fail 
her leaders and that they can achieve a solution 
without being impaled on either horn of their 
present dilemma. 


Head Hunting in Oklahoma 


KLAHOMA is no longer on the frontier, having 
graduated from Indians to oil and through 
oil into industry, but she still has a breezy manner 
and a Wild West way of getting things done. Four 
years ago she tomahawke.i Gov. Jack Walton and 
treated him to impeachnient. Now, with the im- 
peachment habit grooved into her mind, she is try- 
ing the same system on Gov. Henry S. Johnston, 
and by way of good measure, on Chief Justice 
Branson of the Oklahoma Supreme Court. 

It seems that Governor Johnston has aggravated 
Oklahoma politicians by failing to dispense cus- 
tomary favors, by refusing them admittance to his 
gubernatorial sanctum, and by manifesting in 
general an antisocial complex. The politicians 
object particularly to the authority lent by the 
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governor to Mrs. Mamie Hammonds, the secretary 
who guards the entrance to his office. They think 
that Mamie runs the State, find that she and the 
governor are spiritualists, and ferret out a suspicion 
that the governor is a Rosicrucianist pledged to 
abstain from coffee, tea, and coca-cola. The State 
Legislature accuses him of incompetency, and is 
voting articles of impeachment. At present the moot 
point is whether or not it is legally convened, and 
therefore vested with authority to act. The gov- 
ernor says no. The Supreme Court of the State says 
no. The Legislature says yes. Unless the Legislature 
can prove its legal right to convene in an off year, 
except at the call of the governor, it will have to 
wait until 1929, the time of its next biennial meeting, 
to accomplish more than fist shaking. 

Disinterested visitors to the capitol describe 
Governor Johnston as honest, but “bewildered” 
and “incompetent.”” While the House sends up its 
war whoop from below, the governor sits in his 
office conferring with his few remaining allies, or 
slouches forth to address some gathering of business 
men. The affairs of Oklahoma are in a curious tangle. 
Executive and judicial branches of the State Gov- 
ernment are aligned against the legislative. The 
latter department is by far the most aggressive. 
There is little doubt that Henry S. Johnston must 
go the way of Jack Walton, and the question now is 
only one of how much longer he can hang on. 


The Railroads — Today or Yesterday? 


HE St.Louis and O’Fallon Railway case has 

slipped through a Missouri district court with- 
out bringing the momentous decision expected of it. 
The court has failed to rule on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s method of 
railway valuation, a question 
for which the O’Fallon suit was 
to be a test case. 

Under the Transportation 
Act of 1920 it is provided that 
the more prosperous railways 
shall hand over to the Govern- 
ment one half of any earnings 
they may. make over and above 
six per cent on their valuation. 
The valuation is to be made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Commission has proceeded 
on the theory that the railways shall be evaluated 
on the basis of original cost, whereas the railways 
themselves have maintained that the valuation 
should be made on the basis of reproduction today. 
The method employed by the Commission produces 
considerably lower valuations than that proposed by 
the railways, and in consequence gives them less 
leeway for legitimate profits. For example, the com- 
mission’s valuation of $850,000 for the St. Louis and 
O’Fallon leaves that company owing $226,000 excess 





earnings for 1921, 1922, and 1923 to the Govern- 
ment. The O’Fallon’s valuation of almost twice that 
amount makes it owe the Government nothing. If 
there is this much difference in the case of a nine- 
mile railway operating only as a junction line, it is 
obvious what large sums will be involved when it 
comes to a question of the larger systems. 

By unanimous decision the district court has re- 
fused the O’Fallon company an injunction to re- 
strain the Commission from collecting the $226,000, 
but in doing so it has found no necessity for review- 
ing the Commission’s valuation methods. It is signif- 
icant, however, that Judge C. B. Faris, in a separate 
though concurring opinion, reviews them and finds 
them the only methods possible “in a situation so 
difficult as that absolute certainty and correctness is 
well-nigh infinitely impossible.” It may be gathered 
that beneath a mask of florid legal phraseology 
Judge Faris is approving the Commission’s system. 

The next move in the case is an appeal to the 
Supreme Court. If the Supreme Court side-steps as 
the district court has done, the O’Fallon suit will 
have flivvered completely as a test case, If the court 
follows Judge Faris and determines that the valua- 
tion methods must be passed upon, the suit may yet 
retain the name of “the biggest lawsuit in history.” 


Mr. Hoover and the Constitution 


UIBBLING over the Constitutional prov‘sion 
that no one shall be eligible for the Presidency 
who has not “been fourteen years a resident 

within the United States” is not getting the political 
enemies of Herbert Hoover very 
far. On the other hand, it is 
placing Mr. Hoover a full step 
nearer the Republican nomina- 
tion. It is another case of the 
unexpected boomerang, the mis- 
sile which returns from its flight 
to knock down the thrower. 

None can say whether the 
Constitution makers intended 
that the President should have 
been fourteen years in foto a resident of the United 
States, or fourteen years consecutively before his 
election. It is obvious, however, that the provision 
was designed to insure the President’s being an 
American with an American background, rather 
than an American steeped in foreign tradition. 
Herbert Hoover is a man of the former type. He has 
profited greatly by his foreign experience, yet has 
never ceased being thoroughly an American with 
American ways of thinking and American ways of 
doing things. 

What the recent controversy has done is to call 
forth an amazing array of editorials from both the 
Democratic and Republican press ridiculing the 
absurdity of the whole question and painting in 
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glowing terms Hoover’s Americanism and conspicu- 
ous record. His opponents will have to seek real 
issues if they are to make him unavailable as a 
contender for the Republican nomination. 


“‘__ Someone Has Blundered ”’ 


N the dark tragedy of the sinking of the subma- 
rine, S-g, one thing to our minds stands out as 
verging on culpable neglect. The accident itself was 
doubtless unavoidable as far as the destroyer, 
Paulding, was concerned, although there may have 
been a lack of precaution on the part of the officers 
of the ill-fated submarine. But to one feature of our 
submarine construction a very well-founded criti- 
cism may be applied, a criticism based on the neg- 
lect of a simple, obvious, and potentially vital 
precaution, which was suggested long ago. 

Suppose that a submarine is sunk, as were the 
S-57 and the S-4, through collision, or that for any 
reason it lies on the ocean floor unable to rise, the 
rescue units are faced with a most difficult and 
laborious undertaking. It is necessary for divers to 
carry chains or hawsers underneath the hull of the 
submarine, an operation which often involves tunnel- 
ing through mud or sandor rock in order to get a pur- 
chase which will permit either the lifting of the ship 
or the proper attaching of pontoons. When the 
S-57 was sunk, many, many days were passed in 
the heartbreaking task of tunneling underneath the 
ship to accomplish this purpose. After that tragedy 
the officer generally regarded as responsible for the 
ultimate raising of the S-57, Lieut. Commander (as 
he then was) Edward Ellsberg, recommended that 
hooks or loops be placed on all submarines through 
which chains could be passed by divers in the event 
of accidents. Such hooks in the case of S-4 which 
was sunk only a mile offshore in about one hundred 
feet of water and which rested on bottom shelving 
gradually to the shore line might and probably 
would have made the salvaging of the ship a matter 
of hours or at most of a few days. No action, how- 
ever, was taken on Commander Ellsberg’s recom- 
mendation, and our submarines have continued on 
their lawful occasions without a safety device so 
cheap, so easy, so simple that its omission seems 
almost criminal. There may be some technical rea- 
sons of which we are ignorant why this device can- 
not be used. If so, the public should know them. It 
should know just why all precautions were not 
taken so that the hideous tragedy of the S-57 should 
not have been repeated by the S-¢. The lingering 
and awful deaths of brave men imprisoned in iron 
walls underneath the sea are dreadful enough under 
any circumstances, but if these deaths could have 
been avoided, the responsibility is appalling. We 
want to know how and why Commander Ellsberg’s 
recommendations were ignored. We want to know 
who is responsible for the killing of the six men who 


survived the collision which sank the S-g. We call 
on the Navy Department to publish the facts in the 
record. And we insist that a failure to do so is evi- 
dence of something very unsound, something abject 
in the administration of the submarine service. 


A Race of Frankensteins 


a the words of the psalmist, “an horse is a vain 
thing for safety,” yet how much more vain, 
nowadays, is the automobile. If the lyrical King 
David could have a look at any main thorough- 
fare in America on any pleasant Sunday afternoon, 
he would undoubtedly modify his sober observation. 
A horse was in the habit of occasionally trampling a 
pedestrian and would now and then crack a rider’s 
skull by bouncing it against a boulder, but no horse 
ever passed a car at fifty miles an hour on a blind 
turn or tried to race the Broadway Limited from 
Trenton to Altoona. He simply wasn’t geared for 
such adventures. Compared with the automobile, a 
good lively horse of the Biblical variety would be 
as safe as government bonds, and a first-rate poet 
would be quick to admit it. 

A glance at statistics of automobile fatalities for 
1926 is convincing even for the unrhapsodic. Statis- 
tics are often twisted to prove a point, but these, 
released recently by the Department of Commerce, 
have had no doctoring. The Department finds that 
in continental United States, exclusive of seven 
States from which data is not available, there were 
18,871 accidental deaths charged to automobiles and 
other motor vehicles during that year. The death. 
rate from this cause was 17.9 per 100,000, as against 
12.5 in 1922. But the deaths assigned to automobile 
accidents do not include those resulting from col- 
lisions of automobiles with street cars and railway 
trains. In 1926 the former kind of accident cost 464 
lives, the latter, 1,556. If these are added to the 
figure of 18,871, they bring the grand total to 20,891. 
They raise the death rate from 17.9 to 19.9 per 
100,000. In other words, approximately one out of 
every 5,000 persons in the area covered by the survey’ 
was killed in 1926 in an automobile accident. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the rate for the entire 
continental United States would be substantially the 
same. The Department estimates that in the entire 
continental area, 23,264 persons were killed by auto- 
mobiles during 1926. 

For a number of years, the rate has been steadily 
on the increase. It will be important to know if 


.1927, during which safety campaigns multiplied 


and regulations were made more stringent, brought 
with it a decline. Judging from incomplete returns, 
it did not. Certainly 1928 must put an end to the 
mounting figures. In protecting themselves against 
disease men have been reasonably successful of late. 
It is time now that they learned to protect them- 
selves against one of their own inventions. 
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Mexico and an Awakened 
Administration 


ITH America’s “most attractive citizen” 
/ making a new kind of conquest of Mexico, 
with Ambassador Morrow’s appointment 
confirmed by the Senate, with the famous Hearst 
documents proving infamous and impotent, our re- 
lations with the republic adjoining us on the south 
have taken a decided turn for the better. Scarcely 
eight months ago Secretary Kellogg was fretting 
over Bolshevism in Mexico, and Mexico in Nicara- 
gua, and war was not a remote possibility. Even 
more recently there has been acrimony over Mexi- 
can land laws. Now, with the Administration man- 
aging at last to put its right foot forward, Mexico 
and the United States give every promise of working 
together in harmony. 

It was in the appointment of Dwight W. Morrow 
as Ambassador to Mexico that the Administration 
first gave evidence of awakening from the lethargy 
which was making a nightmare of our South and 
Central American policy. Before then it had been all 
too common to give Latin American diplomatic 
posts as political favors, to choose the appointees 
not for their abilities, but for their political availa- 
bility. In selecting Mr. Morrow, the President de- 
parted from this habit. He chose a man outside the 
political sphere, one who would never have sought 
the appointment but was qualified as few others for 
filling it. Reaction both at home and in Mexico was 
favorable to the move, and already the President’s 
act has borne fruit. Mr. Morrow was not long in 
obtaining the confidence of President Calles and 
other Mexican officials with whom he is brought in 
contact. The quietness with which a boisterous 
Senate confirmed his appointment indicates the 
regard in which he is held at Washington. 

As for Colonel Lindbergh’s flight, it marks a 
second advance in our diplomatic methods. The 
United States, with its Anglo-Saxon tradition still 
predominant, has never been an international glad- 
hander. The nation has never indulged in meaning- 
less displays of friendship simply for the purpose of 
currying favor, or gone in for long sessions of hand- 
shaking. On the contrary, it has gone about its inter- 
national business rather bluntly, often manifesting 
careless indifference to diplomatic amenities. It has 
been particularly indifferent in its dealings with 
Latin America, allowing incident after incident to 
suggest hostile designs, and doing little to prove 
that in actuality the United States wishes only 
friendship and codperation from her southern 
neighbors. Latin America, accustomed to a Euro- 
pean suavity, has often mistaken our attitude. 
Colonel Lindbergh’s visit to Mexico City has done 
much to offset the misunderstanding resulting from 
our seeming indifference. It has proved that we value 


Mexican friendship and have friendship to offer in 
return. It supplies, sincerely and without ostenta- 
tion, the gesture of good will which has been missing 
from our previous dealings with that country. 
Mexico has appreciated it and accepted it for what 
it is. The invitation to Colonel Lindbergh came 
directly from President Calles, but it is not too much 
to suppose that Washington had its part in originat- 
ing the plan for his visit. The Administration has 
shown that in its foreign policy it is not always 
heavy-handed or crude. Colonel Lindbergh’s Central 
American tour, if not the aéronautical achievement 
of his Paris flight, represents a new achievement in 
the field of American diplomacy. 

In the matter of the Hearst documents, the Ad- 
ministration has received a “lucky break.” Mr. 
Hearst was evidently bent upon fostering hostility 
between the United States and Mexico. For the sake 
of a journalistic “scoop” or for private reasons not 
yet revealed he was handing the public as authentic 
papers a sheaf of forgeries which he had made no 
effort to verify. According to his own testimony he 
considered them genuine, yet he was not willing to 
put them to the test of consulting the prominent 
Americans whom they implicated. Rather than lose 
the chance of publishing them, he dealt them out to 
his newspapers day by day without verification of 
any kind. He knew that forged documents were 
plentiful in Mexico; he must have realized from the 
extravagant statements in those of his collection 
that there was a good chance — a chance of say ten 
to one — that the collection was faked. But on the 
eleventh chance he proceeded. The documents may 
have convinced a few credulous persons that Mexico 
was indulging in widespread intrigue, but for the 
most part the ‘“‘exposures”’ were received calmly and 
unbelievingly. Since the Senate investigation has 
discredited Mr. Hearst’s procedure, the effect of his 
coup has been rather the opposite of what might have 
been expected. The reaction against Mr. Hearst has 
been greater than the action he was able to raise 
against Mexico, and has brought with it a new rec- 
ognition of Mexican friendship. Mr. Hearst has 
hurled a boomerang, mistaking it for a club, and 
both Mexico and the Administration have profited. 

When President Calles and President Coolidge 
meet at Havana during the Sixth Pan-American 
Congress they will be recognizing, unofficially, a new 
era of understanding between their nations. It is not 
to be supposed that all difficulties are at an end. 
There will still be disputes, points at issue, between 
Mexico and the United States. Occasional disagree- 
ments are inevitable. Now, however, the two nations 
will have met on common ground, and demon- 
strated their respect for one another. Mexico will 
have less dread of American intervention; the United 
States will be more tolerant of Mexican disorders. 
The events of the past few months have done much 
to clear up a danger spot in our foreign policy, 
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Bratianu— Roumania’s Lost Leader 
By T. J. C. Martyn 


HERE are times in the lives of all nations 

when the death of a great man seems to be 
an irremediable evil; for grief is proficient 

in the art of exaggeration, and the meaning and 
consequences in the passing of a powerful figure 
are easily distorted into a national disaster by the 
prophets of gloom. So in Roumania has the death 
of Jon Bratianu, eleven times Prime Minister and 
long the virtual ruler of that Euxine kingdom, 
brought the future of the country into temporary 
shadow. His final exit from the stage of life took 
place when the plot in the Roumanian drama was 
at its thickest. The principal réle was Bratianu’s 
in this Graustarkian tragi-comedy. Indeed, he was 
the playwright, pro- 


can doubt that he foresaw grave challenges to 
his prestige and was accordingly determined to 
strengthen his position. It is the irony of fate that 
death should have ended his career just at a time 
when he seemed strongest. 

Jon Bratianu was sixty-three years old when he 
died. For twenty of those years he was a minister 
of the crown and for twelve he was in office as Prime 
Minister. One does not rise to such heights without 
more than a meed of native ability, and native 
ability in Roumania combines, the shrewdness of 
the Oriental, the unscrupulousness of the Byzantine, 
and the acumen of the Jew. To understand Bratianu 
it is necessary to bear in mind that his father was a 

king breaker and a king 





maker; that is to say, 





ducer, and stage man- 
ager to boot. Hisdeath, 
therefore, has produced 
no ordinary crisis. 
There are men who can 
act his réle with all the 
necessary histrionic 
verve, but there is none 


Jor Bratianu’s death last month robbed Roumania 
of the power which has pulled strings behind its throne 
for the past twenty years, and took from the world one 
of its picturesque figures. Courtier, social leader, financial 
genius, statesman — Bratianu held the fortunes of his 
Balkan kingdom in the hollow of his hand. Mr. Martyn 
of the New York Times fashions an interesting portrait 

of this strong man in all his many guises 


he was first a radical, 
then a liberal, and 
finally a conservative. 
He helped to drive 
Prince Barbu Stirbey, 
the uncle of the present 
prince of that name, 
from power; and he 





who can be Bratianu 





in all his amazing parts; 

there are others who will have to put the finishing 
touches to the production, but who can say that the 
finale will be the same? Who will direct the cast? 
It is only possible to guess. 

It is only a few months since King Ferdinand died, 
and it is about his demise that the principal elements 
in the plot revolve. Bratianu had long before con- 
spired to seize the sole executive authority. He got 
rid of the “madcap” Crown Prince Carol— who had 
long been a thorn in his political schemes— by the 
simple expedient of working on the feelings of the 
king and queen through his brother-in-law, Prince 
Barbu Stirbey, the “Grey Eminence” of Roumania. 
He had a board of regents instituted to exercise the 
royal prerogatives during the minority of Prince 
Mihai, Carol’s successor as heir apparent, and now 
the- little king of Roumania. He thwarted Queen 
Marie in her ambition to become sole regent of the 
kingdom, and caused two of his supporters to be 
appointed members of the regency board with the 
powerless Prince Nicholas, Carol’s younger brother, 
thus virtually making him the political arbiter of 
the destinies of Roumania. The stage had been 
elaborately set. The king’s death consequently 
found him opportunely in power as an absolute 
ruler; for he controlled the executive, the legislature, 
the Liberal party, the royal family, finance, and the 
economic machinery of the whole kingdom. No one 


was the leader of the 
revolt that ended the reign of King Cuza. And 
it was he who called Prince Karl of Hohenzollern- 


‘Sigmaringen to the throne of Roumania as Carol I. 


Jonel — the suffix “el” is the diminutive, hence 
John, Jr., — too, was a radical in his early days. 
When studying in Paris, first_in the Ecole Poly- 
technique and then in the Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussées, for he was an engineer by profession, 
Jonel became mixed up in the Orsini bomb outrage, 
which almost cut short the reign of the strutting 
Napoleon III. It was not considered politic to 
execute him, for his father by that time was all 
powerful in Roumania, and doubtless the diplomatic 
wires were pulled in his behalf. Instead, he was 
fined and detained in polite confinement by the 
French authorities, to whose consideration he at 
least owed his mastery of the French tongue. 


O* his return to Roumania he entered politics 
almost at once, and it was not long before he 
was a power in his father’s so-called Liberal party. 
People were wont to ascribe his success to his 
father’s name, and yet that initial success was to 


_ pale visibly before the subsequent realization of his 


ambitions. Once established in the councils of the 
party the young politician played a shrewd waiting 
game with telling effect. Throughout his career he 
was always a perfect judge of the psychology of 
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time; his every move was studied in advance from 
every angle; his actions were rapid, decisive. 

Jon Bratianu’s success in politics was due prin- 
cipally to his astuteness. He was thirty-three years 
old when he was appointed to his first Cabinet 
portfolio as Minister of Public Works. At thirty- 
eight he was Minister of Foreign Affairs. Soon 
afterwards he became leader of the Liberal party, 
and in 1907 he became Prime Minister for the first 
time. In the main he continued the policies of his 
father, who had largely contributed to ridding 
Roumania of the tyranny of the hospodars, or 
viceroys for the Sultan, and the irksome over- 
lordship of the Turks. The son’s policy was to hold 
what Bratianu held; to develop the country and 
with it his own fortune; and to steer a middle non- 
committal course in foreign policy. 


| was in the field of statesmanship that Brati- 
anu shone most brilliantly. Whereas his father 
had created what is now called the Old Kingdom of 
Roumania by the union of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
the son doubled the area of the country by adding 
to it the whole of Transylvania, part of the Banat 
of Temesvar, a regal slice of the Dobrudja and the 
province of Bessarabia. In Roumanian eyes that 
is enough to make his name live as a great patriot. 
But it was not accomplished without a great deal of 
opposition both within and without the country. 
Old King Carol was a thorough German, as was his 
nephew, the late King Ferdinand. His sympathies 
were entirely with the Central Powers. 

But the king died in 1914 and Roumanian 
diplomacy was thrown into the melting pot. 
Bratianu was Premier. The situation, as he must 
have seen it, favored joining the Entente powers, 
and in this attitude he was much encouraged by 
Queen Marie, who virtually usurped the king’s 
prerogative in advising his ministers. For the queen, 
as a princess of Great Britain, the thought of going 
to war against her kinsman, King George, was un- 
bearable. King Ferdinand favored Germany. For 
Bratianu, however, the situation resolved itself into 
which side would pay the biggest price for Rou- 
manian support. He began negotiations with both 
sides and never for a single moment let either party 
know his real intentions. Probably he did not know 
himself until the last minute. What could he expect 
from the Central Powers if they were victorious? 
Bessarabia for a certainty and perhaps a colony. 
The Entente powers could and did offer him the 
glittering prize of Transylvania and the whole of 
the Banat of Temesvar. Bratianu signed a secret 
treaty with the Entente statesmen and declared war 
on the Central Powers. The Germans, infuriated by 
what they thought was his duplicity, launched a 
smashing attack on Roumania, capturing Bucharest 
and overrunning most of the country. Bratianu fell 
from power, disgraced. His successor, Marghiloman, 


was then forced to conclude the shameful treaty 
of Bucharest which put an end to hostilities. Never 
had Bratianu’s star been so low. 

When the fortunes of the Entente powers began 
decisively to turn, back came Bratianu to power. 
His first act was to repudiate the treaty of Bucharest 
and once again Roumanian troops entered actively 
into the conflict. Under such conditions victory 
was easy and Roumania emerged from the war as 
the sixth largest state in Europe, and Bratianu 
reached the crest of his popularity. At the Peace 
Conference, however, he was coldly received by 
President Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and 
even Nitti. The Big Three, or rather the Big Two, 
were having an awkward time of it redeeming the 
pledges given to their minor allies. They were forced 
to split the banat of Temesvar between Roumania 
and Serbia. Bratianu rose to protest, and the sono- 
rous voice of Clemenceau boomed through the 
glittering halls of Versailles in a stern rebuke: 
“M. Bratianu, you are here to listen, not to com- 
ment.” Bratianu left the Peace Conference and 
returned home. He had failed, but his failure could 
not dim his glory; he was the idol of the people. 
Just about then the Hungarian Reds under Bela 
Kun attacked the Roumanian army and on this 
pretext the Roumanian army occupied Budapest. 
The Big Three took stern measures and ordered 
Bratianu to retire his army. Bratianu took his 
revenge by ignoring all the orders and protests he 
received by telegraph and wireless. When he was 
finally satisfied by this theatrical opposition the 
army was recalled and returned to Roumania with 
more than its fair share of Hungarian loot. Yet 
Bratianu had thereby found a way out of a difficult 
diplomatic deadlock and he was able to reénter into 
negotiations with the powers at Paris, although 
without much better success. But was he not the 
man who had doubled the size of Roumania? 


le one direction he was successful: he acquired 
Bessarabia from Russia. Roumania thus became 
embroiled with Russia to the east, Bulgaria to the 
south, Hungary to the west. The need of allies was 
imperious. Bratianu joined the Little Entente. 
But his two partners, Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia, were predominately Slav — it was impossible 
to turn to them for support against Russia with 
any assurance that aid would be forthcoming — but 
they were useful against the common enemy, 
Hungary. Bratianu therefore turned to Poland, 
whose traditional foe was Russia. Here he obtained 
complete satisfaction. And since France was looking 
about for allies in central Europe and was offering 
good terms for an agreement, Bratianu reinsured all 
his alliances. By his statesmanship he gave Rou- 
mania the greatest security possible, even though, 
as Crown Prince Carol so graphically put it, Bess- 
arabia remained “the louse-in Roumania’s fur coat.” 
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Jon Bratianu was a keen judge of human char- 
acter and he was not slow to recognize that if he 
were to succeed in his ambitions he had a valuable 
ally in Queen Marie. He made a perfect courtier in 
the grand manner. He was tireless in his flattery of 
the queen, and she responded with alacrity to all his 
suave pleasantries. In fact his excellent command of 
the French language, his good physique, and his 
polished manners combined to make him the idol 
of the women. He was as popular at court as he 
was in society; he was even in demand. And as a 
past master in the subtlety of intrigue he had a 
positive genius for dropping a word in high quarters 
and retiring to his country estate at Florica, os- 
tensibly to study agriculture, but in reality to 
await results, which were usually forthcoming. He 
encouraged the queen in every way possible because 
she was the easiest route to the king’s ear, and the 
king’s ear sometimes had to be tuned in advance to 
M. Bratianu’s plans. But if he shared his confidence 
with the queen, it was only on matters in which 
he desired royal aid; for, with hostility rising about 
him as the result of the “Roumanizing” of Transyl- 
vania and Bessarabia, it was better to have the 
royal family on his side than against him. Moreover, 
he gave Queen Marie much of the appearance of 
power but none of its actuality. And so when 
Marie tried to become sole regent for the boy king, 
Mihai, she was disappointed; for Bratianu wanted 
the regents under his thumb and his shrewd common 
sense told him that the queen, as a woman, was not 
to be trusted. Hence the coldness that latterly grew 
up between them. 

He was equally successful with Bucharest society, 
for Bratianu, although his family was of humble 
origin, was very fond of the aristocracy. His first 
wife was Princess Morouzi of a Greco-Russian 
family. He divorced her to marry Princess Elise 
Stirbey, sister of the present Prince Barbu Stirbey 
and niece of the Prince Stirbey whom his father 
drove from power for being too friendly with 
Russia. His social position was thus assured and 
he played it up to its fullest advantage. 


Ba to say that these qualities alone were 
enough to assure him that great power that 
made his name almost synonymous with that of his 
country is to display a profound ignorance of the 
delicacies of the Roumanian mind. Something much 
more solid was necessary to Bratianu. And so his 
power was built on the firm foundations of the 
country’s financial and economic system. If Bra- 
tianu’s object was primarily to enrich himself, 
which he did, he was at least wise enough to enrich 
the most influential members of his political party; 
for to him political power was an obsession to gain 
which he must have the support of the influential 
men in finance, industry and commerce. 

Not even his worst enemies, however, can deny 





his patriotism. The mere love of gain had ‘nothing 
to do with it. He saw himself as predestined to 
lead his country, and he was cunning enough to 
follow the path to power by all its tortuous turns. 
The Liberals dominate almost all the natural 
resources of Roumania; and, since the Bratianu and 
Stirbey families are the richest families of Rou- 
mania, it goes without saying that their members 
dominated in turn the Liberal cohorts. The Liberals 
consequently control the railroads, the immense oil 
lands, the enormous natural-gas resources, and 
they hold the fishery monopolies. 


HE Bratianus and Stirbeys, through the 

Credit Industrial Bank, control the Lupeni and 
Petrosani coal mines, as well as the Resite concern in 
Transylvania, which is now allied with the British 
firm of Vickers. Head of the National Bank, the 
largest in the country, is Vintila Bratianu, and the 
vice president is Prince Barbu Stirbey. Stirbey, 
moreover, is president of the Steua Romana Oil 
Company and vice president of the Resita Mining 
Company, to mention two of his main interests. 
Was it any wonder that where Bratianu moved 
the Liberal party followed? He had them by the 
economic forelock; to risk opposing him was to 
invite grave economic consequences. ° 

Now the guiding genius of this colossal power is 
dead and control has been shifted to Vintila Bratianu 
who, though considered a financial wonder, lacks 
the acumen and native ability of his brother. Jon 
Bratianu died at a time when the country most 
needed a strong ruling hand. The challenge to the 
Bratianu power was growing stronger and daring 
to raise its voice. The Opposition was espousing the 
cause of Crown Prince Carol for no other purpose 
than to get rid of Bratianu. Now Bratianu is dead. 

What of Carol’s chances? A new election seems 
an imminent probability, and it is difficult to see 
how Carol’s name will be kept out of the campaign- 
ing. But no one can foresee the results of an election. 
On the one hand there is no reason to suppose 
that an appeal to the electorate will be conducted 
more fairly than hitherto, and on the other a revolt 
in the Liberal ranks is not an unlooked-for possibility. 
If Carol should be recalled — and this is much more 
possible than it was six months ago—he will 
probably content himself with the presidency of 
the board of regents. But one need not doubt that 
his real aim will be to secure the powers of sole 
regent. He can become regent constitutionally, but 
he cannot become king by legitimate means. 

In one sense Roumania will be benefited by 
Carol’s return, for it will give the nation a permanent 
ruling hand, which is better than no hand at all. 
Certainly in the death of Jon Bratianu the chief 
obstacle to Carol’s return has been swept away; 
and in place of the suave, unscrupulous states- 
man, Roumania may yet see the erratic Carol. 
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Back Stage in Washington 


EFORE many of 
us wore knee 
pants, the cus- 


tom was to conduct 
Presidential campaigns 
on the quiet. Back in 
1908, for instance, a man 


Modesty in High Places 


“There has not been so much talk of drafting people 
since the war,’ complains our Washington corre- 
sponden:. ‘Somebody will suggest drafting Al Smith 
next.’’ All of this concerns the amazing modesty 
apparent on ail sides among aspirants for political 
office in high places. No one wants to run for anything, 

it seexis — that is, no one who can be elected 


candidates have gone 
back to the conservative 
methods of 1908. They 
do not intend to say a 
word in their own be- 
half until somebody 


opens the door on them 


adopted a receptive att- 


in June and springs the 
surprise that they have 





tude toward the Presi- 





dency. He kept quiet. 
His friends did all the work, and William How- 
ard Taft, then Secretary of War, got the nomination. 

Since 1908 things have changed. Most of us 
have forgotten that Presidential campaigns were 
ever conducted in such amazing fashion. In 1912 
there was a red-hot scrap. In 1916 the Republican 
party made the unfortunate mistake of turning to 
the bench for its candidate. But in 1916 candidates 
appeared at the national convention in person. By 
1920 they came in droves. Who will forget the mag- 
nificent figure of Warren G. Harding shaking hands 
with Tom, Dick, and Harry in his headquarters in 
the Congress Hotel in Chicago. 

For myself, it was my first contact with royalty. 
I remember that I was as much absorbed with the 
picture of Harding as I would be now if Coolidge 
took me by the back of the neck and flung me the 
whole length of the White House steps. In 1924, of 
course, Coolidge had the votes of the delegates. 
Everybody yawned a good deal and just to create 
excitement the boys ran off the reservation, to 
bedevil William M. Butler, and nominated Charles 
G. Dawes for the Vice Presidency. 

In this year of 1928 we have more shrinking 
violets running for the Republican nomination than 
the hardiest Pelmanite can remember since 1908. 
Unless one were engaged in the very active art of 
politics one might be led to suppose that there was 
hardly a man in the party who really wanted the 
nomination. If one relied solely on the public prints 
for one’s information one might be inclined to run 
out and commit hara-kiri or some other despicable 
act just because of the way the three leading favor- 
ites are acting, despite all that their friends and 
relations are doing and saying for them. Mr. Dawes, 
Mr. Hoover, and Mr. Lowden simply do not want 
to lift a finger to get the nomination. They have said 
so over and over again. It’s a pity. But that’s the 
way they have gone on public record as feeling 
about the whole business. One would think they 
were sick and tired at the merest suggestion of 
being nominated. 

The fact is that in this radical era all the 


been nominated. 
When this act is performed the winning candidate 
may be expected to be as surprised as Mussolini at 
the appearance in Rome of the Fascist guard. 

If anyone should be tempted to test the practica- 
bility of the old saying of being knocked down by a 
feather, I advise him to linger around the rooms of 
Lowden, Dawes, and Hoover during the middle of 
June when the nomination is made. Considering the 
reluctance of these gentlemen at the present time, 
the surprise that will be registered by one of them 
will surpass anything on record. 

There has not been so much talk of drafting 
people since the war. There is talk of drafting Cool- 
idge. Up in Massachusetts there is talk of drafting 
the governor as a Senatorial candidate. Somebody 
will suggest drafting Al Smith next. Seldom before 
have men been so wary about engaging in a political 
campaign. The thought frightens them to death. 
If a man can keep quiet, 2 /a Coolidge, he is immedi- 
ately considered a Presidential candidate. 


NEW terror has been added to walking about 

Washington. If a political writer is not 
careful he is likely to be knocked down and woefully 
bruised by the friends of some Presidential candi- 
date, who has not announced himself, and forcibly 
informed as to the next move of the aspirant. There 
is hardly a man, woman, or child beyond the kinder- 
garten stage, who does not know what Hoover is 
going to do in the next ten minutes. Dawes’ friends, 
trading on the silence of that astute fellow, are 
contorting their faces in manifold eye winkings 
designed to convey their high appreciation of his 
inherent smartness. 

“Lowden will be a flop,” say the general’s friends. 
“When he has reached his high point and has failed 
to go over, his delegates will swing to Dawes.” This 
statement is made with the assertiveness of sinners 
who believe the pearly gates of heaven are always 
wide open. If the Lowden delegates all swing to 
Dawes it will constitute a political phenomenon 
that should be observed through the Mount Wilson 
telescope and photographed (Continued on page 664) 
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The Greatest Show on Earth 
By F. L. Smith, Jr. 


AD the high talents of the late P. T. 
H Barnum, the brothers Ringling, and Tex 
Rickard been united in one grand effort, 
it is doubtful whether they could have brought to 
pass any such spectacle as that of Friday, December 
2, in Detroit where automobiles are made. At one 
time or another, the town has had its share of 
elaborate functions— Billy Sunday, conventions 
without end, occasional clashes between gifted 
pugilists, and a World Series before the Tigers lost 
their cunning. But all these pale before the show- 
manship of Henry Ford. 
_Mr. Ford hired a hall, the largest hall available, 
with a capacity of 30,000. It requires something 
besides manufacturing genius and business acumen 
to arrange an entertainment that will attract 30,000 
spectators and send them away happy, but Mr. 
Ford did just that, considerably better, in fact. He 
seems to have suspected that his show would be a 
very good one, and consequently overflow ac- 
commodations were provided at the Highland Park 
plant. So when the doors swung open at ten o’clock 
Friday morning, a crowd standing in line for a block 
surged through the corridors for its first glimpse of 
the model A, successor to the late Lizzie. In the 
succeeding twelve hours, Mr. Ford enjoyed the 
unprecedented experience of having 114,000 people 
examine his wares, and the gatekeepers in Highland 
Park reported some 30,000 more. 

What other manufactured product or invention, 
though it were heralded as a commodity guaranteed 
to bring the user every earthly joy, would receive 
such a reception? The question arises — why? 
For one thing, Mr. Ford is “news.” Column for 
column, the printed matter expended in his behalf 
certainly exceeds that dedicated to any other 
merchant prince, and few Presidents of the republic 
have contrived to keep the clipping bureaus busier. 
On his home grounds the newspaper frenzy for 
recording his most trivial activity or inconsequential 
remark is almost unbelievable. When something of 
real import does come along concerning Mr. Ford, 
only the sky is the limit. 

The reason for this is perhaps more obvious to a 
resident of Detroit than to an observer examining 
the show from a distance. In 1924, the Ford Motor 
Company produced 51.1 per cent, or better than 
half, of the entire automotive output of the United 
States; in 1925 it dropped to 42.8 per cent, and in 
1926 descended still further to 35.1. And then on 
May 29 the output of model T ceased. 

In the height oc: his prosperity, Mr. Ford main- 
tained a personnel of approximately 120,000, or 


about a third of the factory workers in Detroit, and 
when the demand for model T began to wane, thou- 
sands of Ford employees found themselves out of 
work. It is a mistake to suppose, however, that the 
Ford plants stood idle simply because the ultimate 
consumer had lost his enthusiasm for Lizzie. 
Although model T lacked sufficient charm to at- 
tract the new-car buyer, there were some 10,000,000 
of them on the road, and the resulting business in 
replacement parts proved sufficient to keep on 
hand a force at no time less than 30,000. I recite 
all this merely by way of indicating that Mr. Ford 
and his works are bread and butter to a third and 
possibly half of the inhabitants of Detroit. Hence, 
Mr. Ford is “news,” for his operations determine 
very largely whether the fourth largest city enjoys 


unlimited prosperity. 


HE advent of model A, all things considered, 

represents as extraordinary an occasion in Amer- 
ican manufacturing annals as any incident on record; 
it is the trump card of an enormous organization 
that has lost rhore tricks than it can afford. Enough 
new models of various cars have appeared on the 
market to deprive such events of any particular 
novelty, yet the arrival of the new Ford has been 
attended by a barrage of publicity and public 
response the like of which never was. In a long and 
distinguished career, the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, for example, has never been tendered the help- 
ing hand of the press to half the extent enjoyed by 
Henry Ford, though the advertising branch has 
profited far more from the former. 


Yes, the newspapers were good to Mr. Ford —. 


very, very good, indeed. The Detroit press went 
to the extent, hitherto unheard of, of placing the 
Ford advertising in news columns on the front page 
in addition to the regular space, and delegated to 
its most accomplished scribes the task of riding in 
model A and composing suitable peans. The young 
men were taken down the straightaway at sixty- 
two miles an hour, round curves at forty-five, 
through hopeless gumbo and over all manner of 
obnoxious terrain, and made to like it. Their words 
the next morning carried conviction. 

So Mr. Ford has come back, and come back 
strong. Exactly how strong only time will tell. 
But should model A through some unforeseen cir- 
cumstance find itself thrust upon an unreceptive 
world and enjoy the sad fate of Lizzie, be it re- 
membered that Mr. Ford, in addition to his chosen 
calling, stepped to the fore in the réle of a showman 
and proved himself the greatest of them all. 
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OF 
NATURAL 
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AN’S instinct to carve forms from rocks 
is deep-rooted and primal — nor is this to 
be wondered at when we find Nature so 
often setting him an example. The Far West of our 
own land is a veritable outdoor museum of this 
sculptor’s versatile and whimsical exhibits. Why 
she showed such special favoritism to this section is 
a riddie. We might put that riddle to the mammoth 
Sphinx she has carved from the rock of the Black 
Hills at the base of Keystone Mountain, patiently, 
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by tens of thousands of years of slow erosion. This Sphinx 
is not the only instance in which she has had the fancy 
to adopt the art forms of the ancient Egyptians. Another 
is the obelisk, a true Cleopatra’s Needle, which she has 
set, sentinel-like, beside the Cody Road into Yellowstone 
National Park. Just as quaint was her notion — executed 
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SPHINX ROCK AT THE BASE OF KEYSTONE MOUNTAIN IN THE BLACK HILLS 


on a grand scale — to raise a Temple of Osiris as her 
prize exhibit in Bryce Canyon, Utah. Next, to prove her 
versatility, what does she do in Monument Valley, 
Arizona, but erect a towering temple in the style of the 
best architecture of Java! “Organ Rock” is the local 
name for this “‘templed hill,” but every globe-trotter who 
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RAINBOW ARCH, OVER THREE HUNDRED FEET IN HEIGHT, IN SOUTHERN UTAH 
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has been to Coffee Land thirsts to 
rechristen it. In all she does noth- 
ing is more remarkable about this 
sculptor than her combination of 
foresight and whimsical humor. 
How many thousands of years ago, 
for one example, did she set the 
elements chiseling with wind and 
wave a noble profile of George 
Washington in the Puget Sound 
district as an appropriate memo- 
rial for the State of Washington? 
And then, forecasting a tempest in a 
teapot in Wyoming, did she not, 
just as quaintly, fashion a great 
domed teapot after which the 
Teapot Dome oil field was named? 
A bit grim was her fancy to have 
a tantalizing mushroom of lava 
outcropping as the only plant life 
in Death Valley. But sometimes 
she can be gracious and hospitable, 
as when she set her Pillars of 
Hercules at just the proper distance 
to either side of a railroad’s right of 
way alongside the Columbia River 
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in Oregon. And again she can do something calculated 
to delight the kiddies, as when, in northern Arizona, 
she fashioned from the sandstone rock a splendid 
herd. of elephants. You’ve heard of “sermons in 
stone.” Nature can be even more original, as she is in 
the South Dakota Black Hills in fashioning “the 
Needle’s Eye,” as a reminder of a parable. The Black 
Hills must have furnished her particular delight. 
Another of her curious works there was to raise the 
so-called “Devil’s Tower,” a pedestal higher than the 
Woolworth, for a statue. Then, doubtless with a 
chuckle, she left off the statue! 

We are only guessing at her mood, of course; we 
don’t really know half the time whether her intentions 
were to amuse us with her humor or to make us gasp 
with wonder. Take this matter of her activities in 
bridge building. What on earth does she mean by such 
curiosities? There’s Edwin Natural Bridge, for ex- 
ample, down in a part of southern Utah where few 
people live and where a bridge serves little utility. 
Was it just for a flourish, just a bit of beauty? A great 
span, 200 feet long, 111 feet high, rarely crossed by 
anything but a pack train. And then that noble arch 
called — for once, appropriately —the “Rainbow 
Bridge.” One of the rea] Seven Wonders of the World, 
this bridge, curved like the rainbow, as brilliant in 
colors as the rainbow, and so high that you could fit the 
Flatiron Building or the Capitol at Washington under 
it without scraping their tops. Near the Arizona-Utah 
line you will find it, in the same neighborhood as the 
Elephant Rocks. But it is so nearly inaccessible that 


ONE OF THE MANY WONDERS OF MONUMENT VALLEY, ARIZONA — ORGAN ROCK — ALONE IN ITS MAJESTIC HEIGHT. THERE IS SCARCELY TO BE FOUND A MORE 
AWESOME EXAMPLE OF THE FORCE OF TIME AND THE ELEMENTS THAN IN THIS RESULT OF AN EPOCH’S CEASELESS EROSION 
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Keystone 
IN BRYCE CANYON, UTAH, IS THE TEMPLE OF OSIRIS, POSSESSING ALL THE ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR OF THE EGYPTIAN ORIGINALS AND SURPASSING { 
THEM IN VARIETY OF FORM AND IN MAGNIFICENCE OF COLORING. AND IF IT IS HARD TO BELIEVE THAT THE EGYPTIANS WORKED THEIR WONDERS IN 
STONE SOLELY THROUGH THE LABOR OF HUMAN HANDS, IT IS ALMOST INCREDIBLE THAT NATURE SHOULD HAVE CONSTRUCTED THIS MASTERPIECE OF j 

HER OWN ELEMENTS 
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Fotograms Keystone 
ALMOST FIVE HUNDRED TONS OF ROCK ARE BALANCED ON A FOUR- THIS IS THE BELLWETHER OF A HERD OF STONE ELEPHANTS WHICH GRAZE 
FOOT SURFACE IN CALIFORNIA'S GARDEN OF THE GODS ETERNALLY ON THE ARIZONA SAGE 





Wide World 
MUSHROOM ROCK, A LAVA FORMATION, IS THE ONLY FORM OF VEGETATION OR NEAR VEGETATION IN DEATH VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Bloody Monday Again in Colorado 


By Millard Milburn Rice 


Spanish, means just that. And its purple 

haze in autumn, its rocks mineral-stained 
by time, its blue skies, its snowy peaks, its brilliant 
sunshine, all bear out the meaning of its name. And 
again its soil is reddened by the bloodshed of in- 
dustrial strife. It happened in Cripple Creek in 1903; 
at Ludlow in 1914; at Erie in 1927. 

Through the scattering dusk, shortly after five 
o’clock on the morning of Monday, November 21, 
1927, a caravan of more than a hundred automo- 
biles was seen approaching the Columbine mine of 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company near Erie, in 
Weld County, Colorado. 


CY sesh 2 is a colorful land. Its name, in 


colony housing 1,200 persons. That affair, which 
laboring men everywhere know as the “Ludlow 
massacre” remains forever an ineradicable blot 
upon the political, industrial, and military history 
of this State. In order to understand. the present 
strike, called on October 16, it is necessary first to 
understand the strike of 1914, for in large measure 
the one grows out of the other. 
Let me say before I go further in this article that 
I doubt that there is any person in the State of 
Colorado who can at this time give an absolutely 
clear, accurate, and unbiased explanation of the 
present situation. It is bound up with too much 
contradiction and counter- 





The caravan halted some 
distance from the gates of 
the mine property, and its 
carloads of striking miners 
formed in a ragged line in 
the road leading to the mine. 
Led by Adam Bell of the 
I. W. W., they began ad- 
vancing toward the mine, 
ostensibly for the purpose 
of holding a mass meeting 
near the post office of 
Serene, Colorado, — within 





November 21, 1927, stands out as 
another ‘“‘ bloody Monday’”’ in Colorado’s 
mining history. On that date, six miners 
were killed in a clash with armed mine 
guards; sixty persons on both sides were 
wounded. Behind this tragedy lie the 
Ludlow affair of 1914 and the Cripple 
Creek clash of 1903. All of them are 
related; all of them have their origin in 
the coal-mining conditions of the State. 
Mr. Rice, Colorado journalist, draws the 

picture of a troubled situation 


contradiction, too much 
bitterness, and too much 
obscurity to be unraveled. 
Indeed, the thirteen years 
since Ludlow havenotserved 
to explain even that com- 
pletely. What I here set 
down is the most nearly 
accurate and unbiased story 
I have been able to sift out. 

The strike of 1914 was 
the direct result of what 
some have called “the con- 








the mine inclosure, — where 
it is said similar meetings had previously been held. 

Inside the mine gates were mine guards, and 
members of the State Law Enforcement Depart- 
ment. As the striking miners reached the outer 
gates of the mine property they were ordered to 
halt by Louis N. Scherf, head of the enforcement 
guards. The miners continued their advance, and 
in the inevitable clash which ensuéd five miners 
were killed and sixty persons on both sides, includ- 
ing one woman in the ranks of the miners, were 
injured. The death of another miner later brought 
the total death list to six. 

That, briefly, is the story of the first bloodshed 
in Colorado’s latest coal strike. With five com- 
panies of infantry, several cavalry troops, tanks, 
and airplanes of the Colorado National Guard 
patrolling the strike district under a condition 
closely approaching martial law, the question 
trembles on the lips of Coloradoans, “Will it be 
the last bloodshed?” They remember that other 
bloody Monday, April 20, 1914, known locally as 
“the Ludlow affair” when, in a clash between State 
militiamen and strikers, the dead included upward 
of a dozen women and children and the complete 
destruction by fire of the Ludlow miners’ tent 


ditions of serfdom” existing 
in the Colorado coal fields, particularly in the 
southern part of the State. The great corporation 
controlling the southern fields of the State is the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, one of the Rocke- 
feller interests. Conditions in many of the mine 
camps in 1914 were, according to reliable witnesses, 
so oppressive and so degrading as to be almost 
inhuman and unbearable. Cramped living quarters; 
lack of sanitation; poor pay; company-owned stores 
and saloons — in some camps there was said to be 
one saloon to thirty adults,-including women — 
which charged exhorbitant prices and contributed 
to degradation; company-owned schools and 
churches; company-controlled local and county 
officials; absolute lack of recreational facilities: 
these were some of the things which stirred the 
miners to bitterness. 


HE i914 strike hinged chiefly upon the demand 

of the unions for freedom of entry into the 
camps of the State for the purpose of organizing 
miners working therein. Other demands — for an 
eight-hour day, the right to employ checkweigh- 
men, semimonthly pay, abolition of scrip system, 
and more — were subservient to the great demand 
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of the right to belong to a labor union. Here the 
operators and the miners were at most bitter oppo- 
sition. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is reported as 
declaring before a Congressional Committee inves- 
tigating the strike that he and his company would 
rather lose every dollar of the millions invested in 
their Colorado coal properties than yield this point. 
The outcome of the whole bitter struggle was that 
unionism in Colorado was completely crushed. The 
irony of the situation is that many of the strike 
breakers imported in 1914 are the strikers of 1927. 


EVERAL things grew out of the 1914 strike 
which are directly connected with the present 
one. First is that bitterness, which none of the 
miners can overcome, caused by the crushing of 
their unions. The Ludlow battle lives in their 
minds as the bitter incarnation of this defeat. It is 
as much their battle cry as “ Remember the Maine.” 
There was created, also, a State industrial com- 
mission whose function was to be that of mediator 
and arbitrator of future disputes between capital 
and labor. You cannot convince a single laborer or 
labor sympathizer in Colorado today that this 
commission has ever honestly tried to do its full 
duty; or that it is anything more than a tool of 
capital — in this strike the coal operators. 

In the camps of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany there was inaugurated an elaborate system of 
welfare work, administered under the name and 
sign of the Y. M. C. A. and under the executive 
control of a Y. M.C. A. secretary. This was designed, 
of course, and without doubt honestly, for the 
purpose of improving the social and recreational 
conditions of the miners in the camps. I am not 
prepared to say to what extent it was successful. I 
do know, however, that conditions in the coal camps 
have improved over 1914 conditions. Indeed, a 
prominent Coloradoan, very active in labor and 
strike circles, admitted that much to me personally. 
But in the same breath he said, “Let the companies 
pay the miners what they deserve. We’ll do our own 
welfare work.” In other words, that welfare pro- 
gram which was designed as oil upon the troubled 
waters has itself been a cause for suspicion, and 
even contempt, on the part of the miners. 

Another thing which the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company inaugurated as a result of 1914 was a sys- 
tem of employee representation designed as a me- 
dium for the settlement of all differences arising, 
Miners know that system as a “company union.” 
Labor sympathizers will tell you that it is no more 
fair than the old system of absolute disregard for 
the unions. They will tell you that the men elected 
to represent the miners are company men planted 
there for that purpose; that you cannot vote for 
anyone you choose, but must vote for men selected 
or nominated by the management; that any miner 
who feels he hasn’t had a square deal, and says so 


openly, is either summarily discharged or put into 
a part of the mine where the veins are so poor that 
he cannot possibly make a living wage, and is 
thereby driven out. These accusations are vigor- 
ously denied by the operators, and doubtless the 
actual facts are somewhere between. 

Those, essentially, are the grievances growing 
out of 1914 which have led directly to the present 
strife. Added to these are demands for restoration 
of the Jacksonville minimum wage of $7.75 per day 
abrogated about two years ago, the six-hour day, 
properly elected checkweighmen — twenty-seven 
in all. Of these twenty-seven demands, I am in- 
formed that sixteen are already covered by State 
laws which the miners declare are unenforced. By 
way of comparison, it should be noted that of the 
seven principal demands in the 1914 strike, five 
were then covered by State law, and these same 
demands are now included in the twenty-seven 
current demands. 

It is an accepted fact, I think, that as in nearly 
every other coal field the coal mines of Colorado 
are overmanned. This condition prevents any single 
miner from working a sufficient number of days to 
earn a living wage. The average number of days 
each year which miners have worked during the 
past six years is about 184. The miners and their 
sympathizers insist that this condition is encouraged 
by the operators in order to keep the miners in a 
state of subjection because of comparative poverty. 
Whether this is true or not, it would be difficult to 
convince labor sympathizers otherwise. 

Charges have been made in Colorado newspapers 
and elsewhere that during this strike strikers have 
been arrested upon suspicion, jailed without prefer- 
ment of charges, moved about from jail to jail so 
that they become “lost” to friends armed with 
habeas corpus writs, and later held as military pris- 
oners although technically martial law does not 
exist. On December 6 the Denver Post announced the 
release of nine such prisoners as a result of agitation 
against such procedure. It is things like these which 
engender the intense bitterness of the strike. 


UNIQUE aspect of this present strike is that 

it is being carried on by the I. W. W. in a 
field which heretofore hasshown little leaning toward 
that organization. Labor sympathizers explain this 
by declaring that organizers of the miners’ unions 
have been refused admittance to the coal camps. 
This has been denied in a public statement by 
President J. F. Welborn of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company. The I. W. W. organizers are, how- 
ever, it is declared, underground men, receiving no 
special pay for their organization work. They work 
side by side with the miners as they spread their 
propaganda and are thus undetected. One of the 
most sympathetic and best informed laborites in 
Colorado stated to me (Continued on page 664) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


ciated Press and the lurid efforts of that 

body to convert Lindbergh into a tabloid 
hero, the flyer continues to go his way with the 
greatest decency and good sense. Indeed, so com- 
pletely are his actions those of a sound, rational man 
that the reporters are driven well-nigh crazy in their 
attempts to make wild copy of him. Lindbergh is 
entirely without the qualities of asininity so prized 
by the press, the patting of little heads, the dis- 
tributing of shiny new dimes, the choked allusions 
to “Old Glory”; he has no “sweetheart,” no “kid- 
dies,” no pet Airedale, and even the “Spartan 
mother” angle of his private life has a distinctly 
handmade air. It is, accordingly, the habit of the 
newspapers to dig up all manner of fictitious and 
unnecessary attributes for him, for without these the 
average tale of his exploits resolves itself into an 
account of how other people behave when Lindbergh 
does something, or a highly colored description of 
the country he traverses. Thus, in the A. P. story of 
the Mexican flight, a full nine inches were devoted 


| Da the frenzied rhetoric of the Asso- 


to the extraordinary behavior of President Calles. . 


That gentleman, to the great mystification of the 
A. P. man, actually took not a bite to eat from early 
morning until almost two o’clock! Now he looked 
worried, now he smiled, now he took off his hat, and 
now he put it on again. The reporter had never seen 
anything quite like it before. 

“The purple ranges that Cortes and his Spanish 
adventurers mastered four centuries ago to conquer 
an empire and open a new world.” Yards and yards 
of this sort of thing were printed. “‘Can it be Lindy?’ 
the multitude murmured.” 

When Lindbergh took off from Washington, “he 
soon outdistanced his escort of Army ‘planes.” 
Nonsense. Last of all would the flyer himself give 
the impression that his was in any sense a racing 
plane or anything other than a dependable, rugged 
ship designed for long-distance flying. But, no, 
loaded with over 300 gallons of fuel, bound on a 
difficult flight, Lindbergh had to “outdistance his 
escort.” Now inasmuch as an Army ’plane can cruise 
comfortably at a much higher speed than the 85 
M.P.H. given as Lindbergh’s speed, I fail to see just 
how this was done. Was the Army represented by 
that old Langley ’plane from the Smithsonian In- 
stitute? Did the Army absent-mindedly turn off its 
ignition upon gaining the air? I don’t know. Or 
better, why not write the simple fact that the 
escort was not instructed to fly all the way to 
Mexico and accordingly that it eventually turned 
back toward Washington? 

“What was said between the famous flyer and his 


mother was not revealed. Those who should be in a 
position to know said that the mother told her son 
how glad she felt over his safety and success, and 
Lindy, in effect, although perhaps not in these actual 
words, said, “Oh, shucks, it wasn’t anything for you 
to be worried about.’” 

Here we have the spectacle of a correspondent 
imagining — and imagining in rather a commonplace 
vein, for that matter — a conversation of which he 
plainly had not the slightest knowledge, and solemnly 
sending it off as news! 


* * * 


I still can’t help feeling sorry for that fellow who 
imagined the conversation between Lindbergh and 
his mother. He did try so hard. The trouble with 
Lindbergh is that he neither talks nor behaves as 
an unspeakably vulgar press would like to have 
him. Any conversations such as the one recorded 
must of a necessity be either normal and accurate, 
or fantastic and “good copy.” As a specimen of 
newspaperese, then, why not something like this: 

“Aha! O Mother o’ Mine—the Lone Eagle 
speaking.” 

“Test” 

“Yes, having battled my way over the grim 
solitudes of the Southland, past swamp and desert, 
I have gained at last the haven of the capital city 
of our great sister republic.” 

“Well, isn’t that nice!” 

“And, although Fate hurled her bold challenge 
at me with her azure peaks and her blinding fogs, 
yet did I cast back my defiance in her face —I 
mean in her teeth.” 

“And were you all alone, Charles?” 

“Ha! Some might indeed call it ‘alone,’ but is he 
alone in whose cockpit ride Courage, Skill, and 
Youth?” 

“Hello — hello — what did you say?” 

“T said, ‘Ha! Some might indeed call it alone, 
but is he alone in whose cockpit ride Courage, Skill, 
and Youth?’” | 

«“ Oh.”’ 

“Even now eager hands are grooming the other 
half of the famous firm of ‘WE? in order that I may 
continue my journey of amity and good will to the 
torrid nations of that link betwen two great con- 
tinents — I refer to Central America.” 

“What?” 

“T said I referred to Central America.” 

“Well, good-by, Charles.” 

“Farewell, O Mother o’ Mine! Did you get that 
all right — Central America?” 

C, W. M. 
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The Shadow Stage 


By Perceval Reniers 


on in American films do not seem 

to please Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 
His complaints on that score— at so 
much per word — in a recent number of 
the Illustrated London News were rather 
touching. Really now, men on horseback 
never streaked it so fast. Not actually. 
And people really aren’t knocked down 
with anything like the dispatch at- 
tributed, by some mechanical hocus- 
pocus, to Tom Mix. “No man, however 
slick, in no saloon, however wild, in no 
mountains, however rocky, ever moved 
with that degree of celerity to do any- 
thing.” God never meant the human eye 
to absorb such movement and this Ameri- 
can desire for speed is defeated by the 
absurdities of exaggeration. 

Admittedly, there is mechanical trick- 
ery in those abnormally swift dashes 
across the great open spaces. Our film 
education being what it is, we would 
probably find any normal speed dragging 
heavily on our eyeballs. As to Mr. 
Chesterton, there are two courses, at 
least, open to him. Either he may pick 
his quarrel with the operator of the 
projection machine who, being British, 
may be jacking up the speed of the picture 
until it squares with his notions of how 
things are done in the American West, 
or he may spend less of his time with our 
cheap “Westerns” and more with our 
expensive adaptations of famous books. 
If he follows the latter recommendation 
and happens to drop in on “Sorrell and 
Son,” for example, he will probably sigh 
for the sight of a pony express making 
incredible time through the sage or for 
Tom Mix dropping half the population 
of a frontier town with one flourish of 
his six-shooter. And should he see “ Love,” 
a sort of clipping-bureau version of 
“Anna Karenina,” he might next week 
fill his alloted space in the Illustrated 
London News with his unhappiness — at 
so much a word — over the distressingly 
high content of static in American films. 

In the production of “‘Sorrei and Son” 
he would be confronted with the spectacle 
of one of our ablest directors sponsoring 
a pathetically faithful syllabus of a pop- 
ular novel. To this latest activity of 
Director Herbert Brenon’s one might 
properly append Mr. Erskine’s most 
recent subtitle, “though he knew better.” 
He must have. The studio doorman and 
the second assistant megaphone carrier 
must have known better. It is just one 
of those things that will happen in spite 
of everyone’s knowing that a novel, no 
matter how fine, is not a motion-picture 
scenario and that to film its chapter 


Pn: highly accelerated goings 


headings, no matter how categorically, 
is the work of a superannuated school- 
master who fills out his decrepit days 
manufacturing college “trots” for young 
men with a distaste for originals. I leave 
you to picture Mr. Chesterton thirsting 
for an eyeful of racing stagecoaches and 
pass on to “Love.” 

Unerringly, the makers of “Love” 
realized the need of just such acceleration 
as furnishes Mr. Chesterton with his 
burden, so they retained the military 
races of “Anna Karenina.” Such needs 
as this are usually referred to as crying 
ones. In fact, it is seldom necessary to 
combat so much static, even in American 
adaptations. The Vronsky-Anna affair 
was all of Tolstoy’s panorama that found 
bidders in the studio and this they have 
set out in neat pictorial parcels. Enlisted 
to pose for each of the thirty-six stages 
in the courses of pre-Communistic illicit 
love are the two most high-powered 
illicit lovers of the screen, John Gilbert 
and Greta Garbo, and pose they do. I 
can, without effort, imagine “Hold It!” 
as the watchword of all concerned during 
the whole self-conscious business of 
production. A still camera could have 
done quite as well as the motion-picture 
machine by these various positions for 
the osculatory daily dozen that comprise 
the Vronsky-Anna affair on the screen. 
I had intended referring to “Love” also 
as a cousin to the college trot but second 
thought has robbed me of the comparison. 
Trot suggests something more than 
sitting, standing, and sometimes walking. 


F the American screen is not ver- 
satile in its tempo it is nothing. 
Should those with the Chestertonian 
complaint suffer coo much from the above 
antidotes, there is always Mr. Fairbanks 
on the other side of the ledger and, for 
his latest entry, “The Gaucho.” For a 
space at least, we have the crisp and head- 
long manner of Fairbanksian melodrama. 
This Robin Hood of the pampas, this 
Gaucho leader of a bandit crew swoops 
down upon frightened towns in the 
torrential manner of professional swoop- 
ers of the films. Horses and men scoot 


across the field of vision more swiftly 


than horses and men ever did in real life. 
While both pace and hero falter and stum- 
ble over a lot of plot lumber in the second 
half, there is no nodding over them in 
full career. 

I believe the scientists have calculated 
that the eyes given us by a divine wisdom 
ate geared to 2 maximum of ten move- 
ments a second. When Mr. Fairbanks 
gives us twenty, what happens? Do we 


falter, farther and farther in arrears? 
Do we write letters to the Times? Only 
the Chestertonians. The visual equipment 
of the rest of us is more exhilarated than 
offended — quickened, inspirited, excited 
to the clicking speed of a camera shutter. 


R. CHESTERTON makes what he 

can of the fixed capacity of vision. 
“Nature has written a speed limit in 
the nerves of the eye and the cells of the 
brain; and exceeding it, or even trying 
to exceed it, does not mean going to 
prison, but to a mad-house.” That is 
surely the steak-and-kidney-pie of writing 
and thinking. Fear God, obey his Com- 
mandments, never presume to see more 
than your ten-per-second apportionment 
and Britons never will be slaves. I would 
rather that someone, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle perhaps, had got Oscar Wilde to 
tackle the matter for the [//ustrated News. 


If he had found the paradox of nature 
imitating art so rewarding a plaything, 


what might he not have done with the 
comparatively simple proposition of na- 
ture adapting itself to the demands of 
this new art of representation, or mis- 
representation, if you prefer? That cal- 
culation of ten movements a Second was 
not, after all, a divine one. Nor is it, so 
far as I know, among the papal bulls. 
Mr. Chesterton need not guard it so 
jealously. If a nation of movie fans does 
not in time develop eyes quicker and 
keener than an American Indian’s, I 
hope I shall be made to eat my copy of 
“Father Brown.” 

Just let Mr. Chesterton continue in 
this defeatist strain and some bluff 
American humorist will throw Krazy 
Kat at his head. There is movement for 
him, the very acme of movement because 
it is combined with almost continual mu- 
tation. No one should be allowed to 
touch the matter of accelerated screen 
movement or of visual education in 
general without first having passed a 
training course in the cartoon of Krazy 
Kat. Movement couid go no further un- 
less the universe were to fly apart and 
reassemble itself every three minutes. 

I hope I shall have an excuse to come 
back to Krazy Kat another time. To 
observe this comical feline careening 
through his completely daft world without 
benefit of Sir Isaac Newton, elemental 
geometry, or any of the empirical facts 
of existence whatsoever is to partake of 
an utterly irrational dish meant for 
ocular consumption alone, and further, 
to realize with a start that multitudinous 
pairs of eyes are advancing into a visual 
education entirely new and strange. 
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Readers and Writers 


trusively entitled “Opinions” 
(Dutton), by Claude Washburn, 
has given me a couple of hours of pleasant 
reading. Pleasant, because Mr. Washburn 
is an essayist of real skill; pleasant, be- 
cause one does not often encounter his 


A unobtrusive little volume, unob- 


type of American in print. Although he 


has six books to his credit, he writes with 
an air of unjournalistic ease and leisure 
which makes of him the cosmopolitan 
American articulate, and most Americans 
who write in Europe are far from being 
either as cosmopolitan or as articulate 
as they think they are. 

Mr. Washburn, who, I understand, has 
died since this book first appeared in Eng- 
land a year ago, lived most of his life 
abroad, chiefly in Italy, and during the 
war he was attached to the American Em- 
bassy in Rome. His essays are varied in 
scope and are not, as one might expect, 
reprinted book reviews, although books 
and comments on literature are rarely ah- 
sent from his pages. His opening theme, 
one upon which he is obviously well fitted 
to speak, is “On Living Abroad,” a ques- 
tion of great interest to me. Having made 
the reverse journey, I am always inter- 
ested to discover why Americans like liv- 
ing in Europe. Usually, people assume 
that nothing could be more obvious, but 
to me, as a European, the matter seems 
less simple. 

I can understand why an American 
should like to take a holiday in Europe, 
but how and why an American can be- 
come an expatriate over there is an inter- 
esting speculation. Mr. Washburn thinks 
of European life as providing more free- 
dom, more leisure, more variety than the 
life of his own country. “It gives him a 
blessed feeling of space around himself 
that becomes more precious to him than 
all the soft comforts of America.” He is 
speaking here of the writer and the 
painter, but the passage fairly describes 
the general claim which he makes for 
European as against American life. 
“There is stronger individualism, less 
herd spirit, greater divergence of opinion. 
Individuals appear less like one another, 


and eccentricities that would almost os- 
tracize men from their disapproving fel- 
lows in America are in France and Italy 
accepted with a smile.” 

How often one has heard words to that 
effect from Americans bemoaning the 
austere restraints of this Puritan civiliza- 
tion. Yet, in fact, how superficiai such ob- 
servations are. Even Mr. Washburn, for 
example, when discussing Italian manners 
tefers to the tyranny of the family, which 
1s so powerful in the Latin countries and 


By Ernest Boyd 


so rare in England or America. He ad- 
mires this sense of the family, this accept- 
ance of responsibility on its behalf, which 
can be seen in all classes save the highest 
and more or less cosmopolitan aristocracy. 
But surely there is a reverse side to the 
medal. Is an Italian a freer individual 
than an American because he is not com- 
pelled to discard his straw hat six weeks 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
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Fust Between Us Girls. By Lloyd 
Mayer (Doubleday). 

The Great Modern Detective Stories. 
By Willard Huntington Wright, 
(Scribner’s). 

The Wayward Man. By St. John Er- 
vine (Macmillan). 

The Fifth Child. By Klaus Mann 
(Boni & Liveright). 


GENERAL 


Opinions. By Claude Washburn 
(Dutton). 

Shelley: His Life and Work. By Wal- 
ter E. Peck (Houghton Mifflin). 
Calamity Fane and the Lady Wild- 
cats. By Duncan Aikman (Holt). 
Seven Strings of the Lyre. By Eliza- 

beth Schermerhorn (Houghton 


Mifflin). 











before the weather makes it unnecessary, 
if he is obliged, at the age of thirty, to ob- 
tain his parents’ consent to his marriage? 


R. WASHBURN admits that, when 
one lives abroad, the unfamiliar 
surroundings induce a detachment which 
is not possible when one’s roots are in 
one’s own soil. I have often thought that 
it is this detachment in the alien which 
accounts for some of the illusions cherished 
by Americans about European countries. 
To live in a nice modern apartment in 
Paris, on an income in dollars, with the 
franc at three and a half cents, may be 
charming, but it does not conduce to a 
realistic knowledge of the actual condi- 
tions of French life. If, into the bargain, 
one does not speak French, and asso- 
ciates mainly with other expatriates 
similarly situated, the situation is even 
further complicated. In discussing a friend 
of his in Italy, a typical case of an Ameri- 
can benefiting by residence abroad, Mr. 
Washburn admits that the painter made no 
attempt, after years, to learn Italian, and 
was ignorant of and indifferent to the polit- 
ical and social problems of the country. 


It is my belief that most of the imagi- 
nary benefits of residence in Europe are 
within the reach of Americans in their own 
country, if they could ever be induced to 
take their own country in the same way as 
they take others; that is to say, not too 
seriously. When Mr. Washburn meditates 
upon the inhabitants of Zenith, he does 
not find them altogether as Sinclair Lewis 
describes them. With his European expe- 
rience, he could hardly do so, for he must 
have been conscious all the time of their 
vast superiority to the inhabitants of the 
corresponding type of European town. 
He sees the emptiness of their lives, but 
he is quite frankly impressed by all! that 
was omitted from “Babbitt,” all that 
makes Zenith a better place to live in 
than, say, Valence. As for individualism, 
freedom, and so forth, while national ad- 
vertising and standardization produce a 
uniformity and a timidity in externals, 
Americars never fail to strike Europeans 
because of the naturalness and the uncon- 
ventionality resilting from the peculiar 
conditions of Arnerican history and vicis- 
situdes of American life. 

Mr. Wavhburn, however, has other top- 
ics than expatriation and its advantages, 
real or imaginary. His essay on Italian 
life and Italian fiction is a brilliant little 
piece of literary diagnosis, which will an- 
swer the often asked question: Why are 
there no first-rate Italian novelists? Mr. 
Washburn very humorously describes the 
baneful influence of literary conventions 
on helpless minors, whose style.is corrupted 
at an early age by too much Manzoni, too 
much Silvio Pellico, too much of that 
awful story, “Cuore,” of De Amicis. On 
Pirandello he writes a chapter which 
differs from most foreign comment on 
that overrated author in that it main- 
tains a semblance of critical detachment 
and a definite perspective. 


O* the dangerous subject of pornog- 
raphy Mr. Washburn discourses in 
a civilized manner, and on the even more 
dangerous subject of women he prints a 
series of reflections which have the strange 
merit of being calculated to delight one 
sex without exasperating the other. In an 
essay on the French he manages to sum 


up two diametrically opposite viewpoints, 


one hostile and the other friendly, so that 


justice is done to a country which has in- 


spired more rancor and more rhetoric 
than it deserves. Being a man, very obvi- 
ously, of culture and experience, Mr. 
Washburn also disposes very neatly of the 


so-called “‘sophisticated”’ school of fiction. 


He removes the lining from the hat and 
he shows how the trick is done. 
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“Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread” 


A Review by William Whitman, 3rd 


CITY OF BREAD. By Alexander New- 
eroff. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2.50. ' 

THE MAN WHO CONQUERED 
DEATH. By Franz Werfel. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. $1.50. 


PREAD the corruption of life over 
the fields, over the valleys, and ir the 
spring flowers will bloom. Blow the 

dust of civilization abroad, and the earth 
remains unfertile. Art flowers out of 
human suffering, out of human corruption, 
but out of ease and pleasure nothing is 
born. The great books of the world are 
derived from suffering and fallibility, and 
oppression and unhappiness have pro- 
duced the literature that is enduring. 
Even among the great novels of laughter, 
“Don Quixote” and “Gil Blas,” the 
tragedy lies deep, making our laughter 
echo through caverns of despair. 

Today as in the corresponding eras of 
Greece and Rome, where prosperity has 
become possible for great numbers of peo- 
ple, the power of art seems to be dying. 
Decadence creeps in, attention is drawn to 
form, and sensitiveness to suffering is lost 
in the jaded desire for bizarre stimuli. 
We are well fed, we are happy, we are 
about to die comfortably and discreetly — 
Lord, have mercy on us. In America, out of 
our complaisance, little has been produced. 
Thoreau, Melville, and Mark Twain have 
written us great books, but the torch they 
held, though still jealously guarded by a 
few, is already flickering among the pale 
shadows of prosperity. 

In the last half century Russia has been 
twisted in the agonies of waking con- 
sciousness. But from the terror and the op- 
pression, the famine and the disease have 
flowered the short stories of Chekhov, 
the novels of Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, and 
Turgenev, and more recently, of a lesser tra- 
dition, the work of a such writer as Alex- 
ander Neweroff, teacher and peasant writer 
of Soviet Russia, alas! dead in 1923 of 
heart failure. Of peasant stock, Neweroff 
was brought up among the muzhiks and 
worked in the fields during his early youth 
as one of them. Quick to learn, he eventu- 
ally won himself an’ education, and re- 
turned to the country to teach school 
until he was mobilized during the war and 
later enlisted his recognized ability as a 
writer in the cause of the revolution. 
According to the translator’s note, “it 
was in the fall of 1921 that Neweroff, then 
living in Samara in the heart of the famine 
region, having suffered great misery that 
came to a climax in the death of one of his 
three children, conceived the plan of mov- 
ing to Moscow. But first he must journey 


to Tashkent in Turkestan, to secure a 
supply of bread for his family while he 
made ready in Moscow for their coming.” 

This journey is the theme of “City of 
Bread.” Young Mishka, a famine child, 
whose grandfather and grandmother and 
father are dead, undertakes to save his 
mother and two younger brothers by 
making the journey to Tashkent two 
thousand versts away to bring back bread 
and grain for the spring planting. Mish- 
ka’s companion falls ill with typhoid. And 
so he journeys on alone across the barren 
Kirghiz steppes, riding on the roofs of 
trains, familiar with death, pawing the 
filth of diseased railroad depots for food, 
fighting, lying, stealing his way toward the 
goal of plenty. Here is a portrait of men 
turned primitive, stripped of pretense, 
stripped of all that civilization holds dear, 
who engage in the ugly and terrible strug- 
gle for existence with blind obstinacy and 
optimism. “It doesn’t matter. There’s no 
sense in crying. I’ll fix everything up 
again...” 


N the face of such a simple and sincere 
story the publisher’s assertion that 
Neweroff founded a new school of fiction 
seems trivial. What are a few literary 
gyrations to life or to literature? Is the 
fire so dim within us, are we so quickly 
cold, so pale and anemic that tricks of 
expression are more important than the 
life we express? The false gods of original- 
ity! Literature has become a quibble, a 
grimace, a marionette jig. “Ulysses,” by 
Joyce, “A La Recherche Du Temps 
Perdu,” by Proust are great novels. Does 
their manner matter since meaning is 
there? We should do well to contemplate 
life as well as the absurdities of living. 
The intellect we worship makes haste to 
sweep us to sterility and destruction. 
Beware the intellect! Too often it is the 
denial of this warm thing we are looking 
for, that we die for, that we crucify our- 
selves that others may possess it — life. 
Another impressive novel, shorter even 
than “City of Bread,” is “The Man Who 
Conquered Death,” by Franz Werfel, an 
Austrian Jew. William A. Drake in his 
sensitive and appreciative introduction 
speaks of Werfel as a stern exorciser of 
man’s spiritual and physical shortcomings, 
and an ardent partisan of humanity. “By 
the sublime paradox of his genius, he 
knows the foulness of the world too well 
to have anything but hope for life. He is 
honest alike with his eyes and with his 
spirit. If the picture of life which he 
presents is sometimes sordid, gruesome, 
and disquieting, it is so because it is the 
image of a social order, laid open to an 


innermost core which discloses the taints 
and morbid contractions of decay/Yet it 
is a singular quality of Werfel’s art that 
he can pardon every offense and fill even 
bleak sordidness with light. It is not his 
part to be the impassive historian of his 
epoch, to limn terrible pictures with the 
cold precision of the naturalists, to re- 
create a blank misery which congeals in 
the apathy of utter despair. He is the most 
stern, the most exacting, the most honest 
watcher of the modern world. But he can 
afford to be stern and exacting and hon- 
est, for he knows that human life contains 
no ill which the immemorial spirit of man 
cannot transcend; and being confident of 
this, there can be no bitterness, no 
desolation in his vision.” 

“The Man Who Conquered Death” is 
a delicate example of Werfel’s warm 
humanity. Herr Fiala, ex-doorkeeper of 
the National Treasury Office, realizes that 
if he can survive his sixty-fifth year the 
terms of his life-insurance policy will 
provide for his family. Fond of his wife 
and of his epileptic son, afraid of his 
terrible, half-crazy sister-in-law, the old 
man waits impassively for his release, 
taking stolid comfort in his visions of past 
glory. But before he reaches his sixty- 
sixth year, he falls desperately ill. The 
tragic comedy begins. The doctors at the 
hospital complacently anticipate the 
death that does not occur, and Karl Fiala 
steadfastly and with a single purpose re- 
fuses to die. Two days after the victory is 
won, the rotten shell collapses, and the 
farce is played. Werfel relieves the stark 
reality of his story with a gently humorous 
and affectionate irony. More sophisti- 
cated than “City of Bread,” more artfully 
and gracefully contrived, “The Man Who 
Conquered Death” lacks the powerful 
simplicity, the primitive life force of the 
former. Werfel is not a participant, but an 
onlooker moved with pity, seeing beyond 
the event itself a last spiritual. triumph. 


HESE books, perhaps of no lasting 

importance, one by a Russian, the 
other by an Austrian, stand as a challenge 
to the eccentricities, the banalities, the 
unctuous seriousness of our literature. It 
is not because we lack suffering in Amer- 
ica that so many of our writers are living 
abroad, but because the Continent pro- 
vides an avenue of escape from self, from 
society self-confident, self-centered, and 
emotionally impoverished. Newspapers, 
periodicals, novels, and plays display the 
light-mindedness of our emotions and lack 
of sympathy. Under such conditions 
literature becomes a farce played in the 
shadow of a mighty volcano. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Industry’s Coming of Age. By Rexford 
Guy Tugwell. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.00. 


CONOMIC revolutions creep on us 
unawares till we wake suddenly and 
find the old order gone. If the thesis of 
this book be correct, such an awakening 
is due and another industrial revolution 
will stand revealed as we rub our eyes. 
The new revolution springs largely from 
new methods in the whole field of com- 
merce and industry, as the last sprang 
from new inventions. The result expresses 
itself in startling statistics. In the auto- 
mobile industry the output per man per 
hour has increased threefold since 1914. 
Increase for other industries is not as 
great, but it is still phenomenal. The trans- 
formation of consumption habits and the 
social attitude of men in society is so great 
that Professor Tugwell feels justified in 
calling the thing a revolution. In this book 
he seeks the causes. He finds them many. 
The new practice — page Mr. Ford — of 
reducing prices in order to make more 
money by selling more goods, of paying 
high wages— page Mr. Ford again — 
that the purchasing power of the public 
may be increased, spread of technical 
education, readiness to scrap obsolete 
plants and a score of others. The book is 
suggestive and, as far as it goes, accurate. 
It gives off, however, a certain air of 
second-handedness. It is full of tables 
and data other men have compiled, which 
is healthy enough, but there is somehow 
lacking that deftness of touch in their use 
and criticism which comes when original 
research is mixed with the work of others. 
Nevertheless, the book is of great value to 
set men thinking. In the last two chapters 
the wider implications of the “revolution” 
are suggested with skill and imagination. 
They deserve a wider treatment and the 
thought of every American. 


**e* ek * 


Homemaking: A Profession for Men and 
Women. By Elizabeth and Forrester 
Macdonald. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Co. $2.00. 


Ee is quite possible to keep house and 
not make a home. . . . We need a 
new synthesis of the homemaker’s duties.” 
Starting with this general idea the authors, 
while disclaiming any effort at originality, 
have constructed an entirely new sort of 
manual for home-makers, which is written 
In a way to interest those who give it 
even a casual glance, and to fix their 
attention upon the many sides of home- 
making as the authors conceive it. Eliza- 
beth Macdonald is already well known 


' through articles in the House Beautiful 


and as professor of economics at Boston 


University. Both the authors have practi- 
cal, imaginative minds that not only have 
a lofty ideal of What a home should be, 
but can explain clearly just how the ideal 
may be realized. Always they show 
a fine sense of proportion. Increased 
leisure, artistic activities, diet, biology, 
euthenics and eugenics, the impossibility 
and possibility of routine — these are 
some of the subjects chosen to discuss. 
College women and business women and 
home-making are interestingly talked 
about, and many fond theories exploded. 
This is not a sentimental book of home- 
making, but is decidedly an inspiring one. 


* ee * * 


Leaves and Fruit. By Sir Edmund Gosse. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$2.75. 


HERE is very little need to intro- 

duce Sir Edmund Gosse to anyone at 
all familiar with criticism and English 
letters. The thirty-seven essays of “Leaves 
and Fruit” range from a discussion of 
Epictetus to the poems of Miss Sitwell. 
Sir Edmund’s scholarship and catholic 
taste combine to produce a book of culti- 
vated understanding. Kit Smart, Otway, 
Rochester, Ninon de Lencios, Samuel 
Butler, Walt Whitman, and Colly Cibber 
are but a few of the /ierati whose writings 
and personalities provide grist for Sir 
Edmund’s mill. Gosse and George Saints- 
bury may rightly be considered the grand 
old men of English letters. 


**e KK * 


Reminiscences of a Ranger. By Major Hor- 
ace Bell. Santa Barbara: Wallace 
Hebberd. $3.50. 


“(“ONTEMPORARY accounts of 

early American Los Angeles,” 
writes Arthur M. Ellis in the introduction 
to “Reminiscences of a Ranger,” “are 
rare and unsatisfactory. Hence, for pic- 
tures of early life in southern California, 
we must turn to the work of a man who 
stressed action and only unconsciously 
supplied the background.” These roister- 
ing recollections of the late ’fifties enjoy a 
vitality rarely found in books of this sort. 
Maj. Horace Bell is entertaining not only 
because he has confined his narrative to 
broils, raids, and frontier life, but because 
he had an eye for what was ridiculous, 
humorous, and picturesque, as well as a 
dashing gift for satiric journalism. Origi- 
nally published in 1881, the first and only 
edition of this book was small, and many 
of the copies were destroyed by fire after 
they had left the press. The new edition, 
illustrated by James S. Bodero, is a pleas- 
ant addition to swashbuckling Americana, 





Degas: An Intimate Portrait. By Ambroise 
Vollard. New York: Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher. $3.00. 


HIS portrait, composed for the most 

part of flat anecdotes, is scarcely 
worthy of Degas, the artist. Monsieur 
Vollard evidently kept a notebook in 
which he set down such crumbs of iacident 
as he was able to glean from his acquaint- 
ance with Degas, Renoir, and Cézanne. 
“Degas: An Intimate Portrait” is neither 
intimate nor, as the publisher suggests, a 
biography; it is a collection of anecdotes 
arranged chronologically in an attempt 
to capitalize familiarity with greatness. 
The most important part of the volume 
is the sixteen reproductions in gravure 
of Degas’ work. 


ese ** *% 


The Life of Buddba. By A. Ferdinand 
Herold. Translated from the French 
by Paul C. Blum. New York: Albert 
& Charles Boni. $3.00. 


FP is possible at first to regard this skill- 

ful simplification of the life of Buddha 
as a fairy story, deriving pleasure from 
the feats of Oriental imagination displayed 
in ic and the exoticism which it holds for 
the Western mind. It is impossible to pur- 
sue it far without finding an extraordinary 
personality, as beautiful as the reputed 
body of the Buddha and of great heroism 
at the heart of it. It is easy to see after a 
little thinking and imagining how the 
poetry and the legend grew in the jungle 
growth of Oriental mysticism around the 
living personality of a man. M. Herold 
has served the lay Western mind well in 
writing this book. For all but the special 
student, the vast Buddhistic legend as 
taught by the monks of India and China 
can mean little. This “Life” of the teacher 
proves there is little reason why the per- 
sonality of Buddha, and the main out- 
lines of his story at the core of the legend, 
should not mean much. 


*e* * *& & 


Not for Publication. By Clara Sharpe 
Hough. New York: The Century Co. 
$2.00. 


AVE MORLEY, newspaper editor 
in a small Eastern city, uncovers 
a smuggling plot and incidentally es- 
tranges himself from his wife. Complica- 
tions are introduced by the presence in 
his office of a girl reporter to whom he is 
strongly attracted. The story is well done, _ 
but one wishes the active Pomanset 
Banner had brought the archsmuggler to 
justice instead of dropping his case to all 
appearances like a hot potato. Dave, at 
least, is given the consolation of throwing 
him down the stairs. 
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What the World Is Doing 


at the tip of Cape Cod, lies the 

United States submarine, S-4, 101 

feet below the surface of the water. Im- 

prisoned within her, forty men are be- 

lieved to have lost their 

lives in what is the greatest 

submarine disaster _ this 

country has ever known. 

The accident occurred at 3.47 P.M. on 

December 17 when the S-4 was coming 

up from the sea a mile off Provincetown. 

The Coast Guard ship, Paulding, re- 

turning from a rum patrol, saw her peri- 

scope but too late to avoid the crash. The 

submarine was struck almost amidships 
and sank immediately. 

On the under-sea craft at the time were 
four officers, thirty-four men, and two 
visitors connected with the Navy Board 
of Inspection and Survey who were 
making the trip from the 
New London, Connecticut, 
submarine base as observers. 
When divers first inspected the wrecked 
craft on December 18, six men were 
found to be alive in the torpedo room, a 
compartment at the extreme forward end 
of the ship twenty feet long, ten feet 
wide, and from six to eight feet high. 
Messages tapped on the sides of the craft 
in Morse code told divers of their pres- 
ence and asked if there was hope of rescue. 
On Tuesday morning the men were still 
alive, but hope was practically abandoned 
of rescuing them. Choppy seas, blown 
higher in the teeth of a northwest gale, 
hampered the divers and kept them from 
going below to fix chains and hawsers at- 
tached to pontoons with which it was 
hoped to raise the S-¢ to the surface. 

The tragedy recalls the similar fate of 
the S-57 off Block Island on September 
25, 1925, in which thirty-three officers 
and men lost their lives. The S-57 was 
rammed by the steamer, 
City of Rome, running in 
the coastwise service from 
Savannah, Georgia, to Boston. She was 
eventually raised by pontoons. 

No blame has been fixed as yet for the 
present disaster, but a naval court of 
inquiry will be convened. Meanwhile, in 
the House of Representatives, Represent- 
ative GrirFin has severely 
attacked the Navy Depart- 
ment for failing to provide 
submarines with safety devices based 
upon the experience of the S-57, and the 
Administration for failing to make pro- 
vision in its Navy building program for 
salvage boats such as are said to be a part 
of the naval equipment of foreign navies. 

On December 14, Curtis D. Wixzur, 


CO’ a mud bank off Provincetown, 
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Edited by Stewart Beach 


Secretary of the Navy, sent to Speaker 
Loncwortu of the House of Represent- 
atives a bill setting forth the Navy 
Department’s proposed 
building program. The plan 
has been approved by the 
President and by Brig. Gen. 
Hersert M. Lorp, Director of the Budg- 
et. Briefly, it calls for a total expendi- 
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The Week 


Tragedy in the submarine serv- 
ice. The S-g off Provincetown. 
Imprisoned officers and men. But 
choppy seas and a gale prevent 
their rescue. JThe new naval 
building program. Thirty-two 
more submarines. Speaker Long- 
worth is for an “adequate” navy. 
And the President approves. {The 
House snaps its fingers at Mr. 
Coolidge and $60,000,000. And 
the Old Guard is impotent. An 
executive veto? YMr. Hearst’s 
little indictment of Mexico. And 
of four American Senators. Proofs 
seem lacking. A Senate committee 
investigates. (Colonel Lindbergh 
in Mexico. Good will toward the 
United States. He will continue 
on his way through Central 
America. {South China severs 
diplomatic relations with Russia. 
The conservatives triumph. (Mr. 
Hoover’s eligibility questioned — 
and defended. 











ture of $725,000,000, and would provide 
our Navy with seventy-one new ships: 
twenty-five cruisers, nine destroyer lead- 
ers, thirty-two submarines, and five air- 
plane carriers. Strangely enough, the bill 
indicates no time limit for construction, 
but Secretary WiLBuR states that he be- 
lieves the ships should be laid down over 
a period of five years with a view to their 
being completed over a nine-year time. 
Provision is made whereby the President 
may cancel any part of the construction 
which might come into conflict with a 
new limitation of arms agreement. 

“T am for an adequate Navy,” said 
Speaker Loncwortu in commenting upon 
the plan, and while the indication was 
that he considered the Administration’s 
, Program “adequate,” no 

specific statement was made 

to that effect. Although the 
plan has met with some criticism, it is 
generally considered that it will not be 


** Adequate’ 
Navy 


greatly modified by the House. 


To a mixed overture of cheers and dubi- 
ous sighs, the House of Representatives 
passed the new revenue bill on December 
15. The vote was 366 to 24. In its final 
form, the bill carries tax 
reduction of $289,735,000, 
whereas the President had 
requested a cut of no more than $225,- 
000,000, and the House Ways and Means 
Committee had provided a reduction of 
$232,735,000. Secretary MELLon’s recom- 
mendation of repealing the inheritance 
tax was defeated, and despite his pleas, 
the three per cent tax on automobiles was 
repealed. The corporation income tax was 
reduced from 1334 to 114 per cent; small 
corporations with income of $15,000 or 
less were taxed on a graduated scale 
running from five to nine per cent; admis- 
sion tax exemptions were increased to $1; 
tax on club dues was reduced from ten to 
five per cent; cereal beverage tax was 
repealed. Other minor revisions of the 
present tax program were modified. The 
largest item was reduction of the cor- 
poration tax by two per cent, which will 
deprive the Government of about $164,- 
000,000 brought in under present rates. 

Old Guard Republicans tried valiantly 
to stem the tide of enthusiastic slicing, 
but were defeated on every hand. After 
passage of the bill, a motion to recommit 
was lost by a vote of 301 to 
93. The measure has now 
gone to the Senate where the 
Finance Committee will place it in shape 
for consideration by the Upper House. 
Speaker Loncwortu and other leaders 
fear that if the Senate fails to pare down 
some of the House cuts, the bill will be in 
danger of executive veto. President Coot- 
IDGE has expressed himself strongly as 
feeling that $225,000,000 represented the 
limit of safety in tax reduction. Any 
greater cut, he feels, will place the Gov- 
ernment in danger of a deficit. 

In a room of the Capitol in Washington 
on December 15, a special committee of 
the United States Senate began its in- 
vestigation of charges that the Mexican 

,, Government had created a 
yen slush fund for propaganda 
purposes of $1,215,000 or 

more, the majority of which had been de- 
signed for four United States Senators. 
Senator Davip A. REED of Pennsylvania 
is chairman of the committee; other mem- 
bers are Senators Rosinson of Arkansas, 
Bruce of Maryland, Jounson of Cali- 
fornia, and Jones of Washington,’ The 
investigation is concerned with the publi- 
cation of facsimiles of alleged official docu- 
ments from the Mexican Government's 
secret files. The copies appeared in 
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newspapers owned by W1LL14M RANDOLPH 
Hearst early in December, 1927. 

Briefly, they intimate that the Mexican 
Government planned to pay Senators 
WiiuaM E. Borau of Idaho, Tuomas J. 
HEFLIn of Alabama, Georce W. Norris 

of Nebraska, and RosBert 
Batey M. La Fo.tetre of Wiscon- 
sin for alleged propaganda 
which they might conduct in the United 
States favorable to Mexico. Senator 
BoraH was to receive $500,000, Norris 
and HEFLIN $350,000, and La FoLLetrE 
only $15,000. Mr. Hearst himself, sub- 
penaed by the committee, divulged 
the names of the Senators involved. 
When facsimiles of the documents were 
ublished in his papers, the names 
were deleted. Immediately following his 
disclosure, three of the Senators appeared 
in the committee room, were sworn, and 
denied emphatically knowing anything 
about the documents or having received 
any money or offer of money from the 
Mexican Government. Senator Norris, 
ill at the time, was visited by Senator 
Jounson and added his denial to that of 
the others. He urged that the committee 
make every effort to get at the bottom 
of the affair and that the guilty parties, 
whoever they might be, be prosecuted to 
the full extent of the law. 

Neither Mr. Hearst nor any of his as- 
sistants who took the stand was able to 
offer convincing proof of the authenticity 
of the documents. Mr. Hearst and E. E, 

CosBLENntTz, editor of the 
aot = New York American, one of 
the Hearst papers, stated 
that they did not believe any of the Sena- 
tors mentioned had received the bribes 
indicated in the papers. They had no 
proof or indication of it, they intimated. 
They stated that the documents had been 
offered to the State Department for perusal 
as well as to President Coo.ipcE and to 
the Mexican Embassy. Former Ambassa- 
dor SHEFFIELD declined to state whether 
he had seen them. Arturo M. E tas, 
Mexican Consul General in New York 
City, appeared voluntarily before the 
committee to deny any knowledge of the 
papers or of such a propagandist effort as 
they indicated upon the part of his Gov- 
ernment. Witnesses for the HEARsT group 
said that a number of the papers had been 
drawn from the private files of the Con- 
sulate. The investigation is proceeding 
rigorously to examine witnesses in an at- 
tempt to establish the origin and author- 
ship of the documents. 

Meanwhile, Col. Cuarites A. Linp- 
BERGH continues to charm the Mexican 
populace, and is now making plans for an 
air tour of the various Central American 
Sidtiias republics. At its conclu- 

: sion, he will probably fly 

— back to the United States 
by way of Havana. Mrs. EvANGELINE 
Lopce Linpsercu, the flyer’s mother, 
was taken from her home in Detroit by 


*plane to spend Christmas with her son 
in Mexico City. Indications are strong 
that LinpBERGn’s flight has ripened the 
seeds of amity toward the United States 
which Ambassador Dwicut W. Morrow 
had already planted. Results are appar- 
ent in the universal acclaim with which 
the American flyer has been met, and the 
strong feeling of friendship which has 
developed toward the new American 
Ambassador. 

On December 15, Cu1anc Kal-sHEK, 
returned civilian head of the Nationalist 
party which, since January, 1926, has 
been the strongest governmental force in 

_ South China, ordered a sev- 
ae erance ‘of diplomatic rela- 
eave ; ; : 
tions with Sov et Russia. 
The move was not a particu! «ly surpris- 
ing one in view of the Nationalists’ clai:ns 
that the Russians had inspired the recent 
Communist attack upon the city of Can- 
ton. Cu1anc and the other Nationalist 
leaders allege that the Communists’ base 
was the Russian Consulate in Canton, 
and that Russians were directing the 
rebels. Now that the smoke has cleared 
away from the beleaguered city, it ap- 
pears that between 4,000 and 5,000 per- 
sons were killed during the hostilities. 
This figure does not include the almost 
wholesale executions which followed the 
suppression of the attack. 

Expulsion of the Soviet representatives 
by the Nationalists means that South 
China has severed diplomatic relations 
with Moscow. But South China includes 
the busy cities of Canton, 
Shanghai, and Hankow, 
and the move is a serious blow to Soviet 
prestige. It also strikes a heavy economic 
blow. Although Manchuria has always 
been the strongest sphere of Russian in- 
fluence in China, since the revolution the 
Russians have been gaining more and 
more of a foothold in South China, and 
particularly since the Nationalists’ revolt 
against the military despots of the north, 
Moscow has been pushing her trade with 
the rich cities of the south. Without dip- 
lomatic protection, the Russians will still 
be allowed to trade as private individuals, 
but the Communist propaganda which 
they have been disseminating will be 
largely curtailed. 

The Nationalists’ action in expelling 
the Russians shows how completely they 
control South China, as well as a strong 
desire upon their part for amicable rela- 

.__ tions with the other powers. 

a cea In the early days of the 
icto P : : : 
Nationalist revolution, it 

was frequently intimated that its intents 
were Bolshevistic, and, indeed, a certain 
wing of the party was closely identified 
with Moscow. Now, however, the more 
conservative leaders have triumphed, 
Moscow has been definitely repudiated, 
and the movement goes forward as a 
definite attempt, not to communize China, 
but to take the country out of the hands 


Heavy Blow 


of the militarists who have made devel- 
opment so difficult and ‘to establish 
peace upon a firmer footing than has 
been known since the old days of the 
empire. 

Very suddenly and very seriously poli- 
tical leaders have commenced discussing 
the provision in the Constitution by 
which a man must have been “fourteen 
years a resident within the 
United States” to be eligible 
for the office of President. 
A number of them claim that Secretary 
Hersert Hoover, because he has spent 
several years out of the last fourteen 
abroad, is not an available candidate. 
Others, placing a different interpretation 
upon the Constitution, maintain that so 
long as he has spent fourteen years of his 
whole life in this country, he is eligible 
for the office. GEorcE W. WIcKERSHAM, 
former Attorney-General of the United 
States, and legal authorities including 
Dean Cuartes K. Burpick of the Cor- 
nell University law school, are among 
those asserting Mr. Hoover’s eligibility. 
Mr. WickERsHaM, in holding that Mr. 
Hoover’s missions abroad have not dis- 
qualified him, declares, “I am clearly 
of the opinion that he did not lose his 
American domicile by reason of these 
absences and business employments, and 
that, retaining such domicile, he was at 
all times a resident within the United 
States within the meaning of the Consti- 
tutional provision. Even if the foregoing 
conclusion were incorrect, the Constitu- 
tional provision does not require residence 
within the United States for a continuous 
period of fourteen years.” Leading news- . 
papers, both Republican and Democratic, 
hold to a similar view of the matter. The 
New York Times, the World, and the 
Herald Tribune have declared editorially 
that Hoover’s eligibility is beyond ques- 
tion. The chief opposition seems to come 
from a group of Senators, unnamed as 
yet, but certainly including Senator Jim 
Reep of Missouri. 

The Italian Cabinet on December 22 
took an unexpected step by abolishing 
Italy’s forced currency and returning the 
lira to a gold basis. The paper lira was 
fixed at a value of Ig to the 
dollar, 92.46 to the pound 
sterling, and 3.66 to the old 
lira. The move came as a 
complete surprise, for the Government 
had stated again and again that no re- 
valuation was intended for the near 
future. It is praised, however, as promis- 
ing stability in Italian finance. The recent 
value of the lira has varied between 18 
and 18.3 to the dollar, and the fact that 
the difference between this and the new 
value is slight is expected to make con- 
version possible without much readjust- 
ment in industry. Stability of Italian 
currency on a gold basis is guaranteed by 
a credit of $125,000,000 extended by 
bankers of fourteen nations, 


A Minor 
Tempest 


The Lira 
Stands on 
Gold 
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The Editor Steps Down 


INDEPENDENT moved to Boston, we 

published what we believe was the 
first article.on Culion, the “Island of the 
Living Dead,” in the Philippine group. 
Culion is the government leper colony, 
and the article was written by Mr. Philip 
Kerby after a personal tour of that barren 
jumble of torrid rocks where more than 
5,000 lepers were isolated from civiliza- 
tion. At that time the first outside con- 
tribution -- $1.50 — was made through’ 
Tue InDEPENDENT to Governor-General’ 
Leonard Wood, who up until the very 
moment of his death had continually in 
mind the problem of the Philippines’ 
12,000 sufferers from the most horrible 
and loathesome of all diseases. Since that 
time, through a few outside contributions, 
but chiefly through the inspiration of the 
late General Wood himself and the codp- 
eration of a newly awakened Philippine 
Government, the facilities for housing and 
ministering to lepers on Culion have been 
immeasurably enlarged and improved. 
But that there is still great room for 
further improvement, both in the extent 
of the accommodations and the quality 
and size of the personnel, is amply evi- 
denced by the plea which General Wood 
made to the nation on his return to this 
country last summer. 

That there are upward of 3,000,000 
lepers in the world today seems almost 

- incredible. But even more incredible is the 
fact that the Philippines, for almost three 
decades under the American flag, harbor 
more than 12,000 of these unfortunates— 
and that a pitiful and shameful little has 
been done to alleviate their lot. Now, with 
the assurance during the last few years 
that a definite cure for leprosy has been 
discovered, a cure that may stamp out the 
disease entirely within a generation if the 
victims are treated in the early stages of 
the malady, comes the full realization not 
only of our privilege but our common duty 
in providing funds to make possible the 
application of this cure. 

The Philippine Government is already 
straining its slim resources in support of 
the curative work, for it has had to carry 
the load alone. Nearly $600,000 a year 
they have paid into the work: one third 
of their total health appropriation, and 
nearly two per cent of the entire govern- 
ment income. It remains for the people of 
the United States to lend a hand, to dig 
into purses which will bear a little lighten- 
ing, and to wipe leprosy from the slate of 
human ills forever. For this reason we 
take a very keen pleasure in reserving our 
back cover this week for an advertisement 
of the Leonard Wood Memorial, and in 
commending it to the earnest attention 
of our readers. 


[ the spring of 1924, shortly after THE 


OR Tue INDEPENDENT the new year 

begins well before Christmas. In fact, 
we have been juggling “1928” and 
“January” among ourselves since Thanks- 
giving. And — just to drive the point 
home for good — we have been making 
plans for the new season since the first 
yellow leaf alighted on the fire escape 
outside our window. Thus the special 
features we are holding in store for 1928 
are no news to us. But they may be for 
our readers. THE INDEPENDENT looks 
forward to an unusually successful and 
exciting year, and intends to conduct 
itself accordingly. 

To mention a few items: first, we 
have had it borne in upon us. by the 
ground and lofty tumblers at Washington 
that 1928 is to be a Presidential year. In 
view of this fact the Editors have chosen 
to run a series of ten articles, beginning 
next week and continuing in succeeding 
issues, on some of the more prominent 
men who are refusing todeclare themselves 
as candidates, together with two who are 
not. Mr. Charles Merz, a member of the 
editorial staff of the New York World 
and the author of many political articles 
in THE INDEPENDENT, is writing these 
biographical and analytical sketches for 
us. Five of the subjects are Republi- 
cans and five are Democrats. Some of 
them could not possibly be nominated by 
either party; but all are either “leading 
candidates” or at least capable of being 
hurriedly groomed as dark horses. 

Our English correspondent, Mr. J. B. 
Atkins, former editor of the London 
Spectator will continue into the new year 
his series of monthly articles on various 
problems agitating his country. 

There will be several changes of policy 
among our regular departments, the most 
important of which will affect ‘What the 
World Is Doing.” In place of the usual 
tabloid summary of the week’s news, set 
down in outline, there will be a single 
article on the most significant piece of 
news each week. Not only will the essen- 
tial facts be concisely set forth, but they 
will be explained, interpreted, weighed, 
and carefully appraised. Such a departure, 
we feel, will be of greater value to those 
of our readers who wish to keep a judicious 
finger in the pie of world affairs. 


Bloody Monday Again 
in Colorado 





(Continued from page 656) 
that while he doubted that at the outset 
of the strike there was a very large mem- 
bership of Colorado miners in the I. W. 
W., he believed that now a majority had 
joined these ranks. 


Because of the I. W. W. leadership of 
this strike, the Colorado Federation of 
Labor has until recently maintained a 
“hands off” policy. Now, however, the 
Denver Trades and Labor Assembly is 
organizing a committee of one hundred to 
sponsor an arrangement under which the 
miners may arbitrate their grievances 


with the operators. The operators have 


heretofore refused to confer with strike 
leaders on the grounds that they represent 
the I. W. W. and not organized labor. 
This attitude is significant in view of the 
fact that of the 12,000 miners in the State, 
labor leaders declare there are more than 
8,000 out on strike. Whether these ‘men 
are members of the I. W. W. or: not, 
they are attempting to settle their 
grievances under the only leadership 
open to them. 

It is a fact today, just as State Senator 
Helen Ring Robinson of Colorado de- 
clared thirteen years ago in THE INDE- 
PENDENT of May 11, 1914, just after the 
Ludlow affair, “It remains for the people 
of Colorado to make... peace ‘per- 
manent. To do this they must strike at 
the causes of all these devastations. They 
must establish industrial peace on founda- 
tions of industrial justice.” 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 649) 


for the preservation of countless future 
generations. 

Speaking of phenomena, I wish to point 
to the women members of Congress. There 
has grown up in the body politic a belief 
that when a Congressman dies his wife 
should be elected to succeed him. The 
interment ceremonies are hardly decently 
over than the widow announces that she 
wants to carry out Harry’s policies, or 
Dick’s beliefs, or Tom’s principles, al- 
though there isn’t anybody in forty-seven 
counties who knew that Harry, or Dick, or 
Tom had any policies, or beliefs, much less 
principles. 

For the first time three women have 
bec elected on their own hook. I refer 
to Edith Nourse Rogers, Florence Kahn, 
and Mrs. Norton of New Jersey. ‘Mrs. 
Norton, it may be said, is not in the wid- 
owed class. Presumably she has a husband 
able to take care of himself. He has been 
heard of but never seen. Mrs. John Lang- 
ley stepped into her husband’s shoes. They 
were a trifle wet. But the hardy mountain- 
eers of Kentucky are good souls and know 
the right thing to do. 

There is no eye like a woman’s for get- 
ting into and keeping the limelight. My 
agents, badly battered, reported to me 
an incident connected with the bestowal 
of the Congressional Medal of Honor on 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. After that 
shindig was over the prominent members 
of the House went to the steps of the Capi- 
tol to have their photographs taken with 
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the hero. Good publicity. Speaker Long- 
worth and Floor Leader Tilson stood on 
one side and Finis Garrett, Democratic 
leader, on the other. Garrett had a near 
accident. Just before the camera shutters 
clicked somebody gave him a whack on 
the back, dislodged him from his advan- 
tageous position. My agents report that 
when the negatives were developed the 
figure of Edith Nourse Rogers appeared on 
Colonel Lindbergh’ left. 

William M. Butler has upset my fond- 
est calculations and has sprung the sur- 
prise of the season by declaring that he 
will not be a candidate for the Senate in 
1928. Republicans who had already 
chalked this seat off to David I. Walsh 
will now have to revise their estimates as 
there is the slight possibility that some- 
one can be found who will give David 
Ignatius a hot time on election day. But I 
am not so concerned with what will hap- 
pen next fall as the manner in which Mr. 
Butler made his announcement. Although 
the White House declaimed that it had 
known for a long time that the national 
chairman had this in mind, my agents 
aver that they are not all so sure about 
that. It all goes to show the mystery with 
which the Coolidge people surround 
themselves. It proves a good thing none 
of them talks in his sleep. 

The two most surprised boys in Wash- 
ington were Ted Clark, confidential secre- 
tary to the President, and Jimmy White, 
confidential sec.etary to Mr. Butler. If 
these cunning fellows had no right to 
know the course of Mr. Butler’s future 
then nobody did. Mr. Stearns, I am in- 
formed, expressed a deep sigh of relief over 
the Butler move. Just why, he did not 
explain. Naturally he had not been in- 
formed of anything although he admitted 
to one of my spies that he had talked 
“around” the matter with the chairman. 

It is my private belief, and I am willing 
to admit it may not be worth much, that 
Mr. Butler quit in a spirit of peevishness 
at the way he had been treated by Mr. 
Coolidge. A political manager needs to be 
informed what his star of destiny intends 
to do next and Mr. Butler was as com- 
pletely in the dark as to the President’s 
elimination of himself as the Washington 
Bureau of the New York Herald Tribune 
or any other dignitary of distinction. Now 
that he is out and my spies need no longer 
hound his trail I have developed a large 
lump of sympathy for Mr. Butler. His 
relations with the White House have not 
been so stimulating that he can carry 
awey from his job many sweet memories. 
He has had a hard time. He has taken a 
lot of knocks uncomplainingly. He has 
been put to a lot of personal expense with 
a return of small thanks. Of course, his 
race against Walsh was hopeless. Every- 
body had told him so. But he leaves the 
party in Massachusetts in an embarrassed 
position by making such a precipitate and 
immediate retreat from the field. 








Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Bratianu— Roumania’s LostLeaper. 1. Locate 
Roumania on a map of modern Europe, noticing its 
regional divisions, chief cities, and outstanding geo- 
graphical features. What is its capital? By what 
countries is it bounded? 2. From an encyclopxdia, 
geography, or any other authoritative reference 
work available, acquaint yourself with its chief 
manufactures and staple crops. Is it primarily an 
industrial or an agricultural country? 3. What is 
its population? Compare its population with that of 
New York State; then with that of New York 
State and some other State combined. 4. Compare 
its area with that of New York State; of New 
Mexico. 5. Compare its density of population with 
that of New Mexico; New York; Maryland; 
Massachusetts. 6. Sketch in outline the history of 
Roumania. 7. What is its form of government? 
With whom is the greatest power lodged? Is it an 
oligarchy, democracy, monarchy? 8. With this for 
a background, consider the career of Jon Bratianu. 
What impression of the man do you receive from 
-Mr. Martyn’s article? Do you feel, after reading it, 
that you know Bratianu? What do you learn of 
the events of his life? Of his traits of character? 
Notice how Mr. Martyn combines these things in 
giving you a rounded picture of the man. 9. Com- 
ment on the opening paragraph of the article. If 
you consider it a good introduction, give your 
reasons for finding it so. 10. Why is Roumania 
called a “Euxine” kingdom? 11. What is the 
meaning of the coined adjective “C -“ tarkian”? 
12. Define: Byzantine; hirsute. 13. \,..at was the 
position of Roumania at the outbreak of the World 
War? With which side was the king in sympathy? 
The queen? What was Bratianu’s attitude before 
throwing Roumania in on the side of the Allies? 
14. Discuss the misfortunes which overtook Rou- 
mania during the war, and the part she played in 
that conflict. 15. What territorial gains did she 
receive in the peace settlement? 16. Discuss post- 
war events in Roumania, particularly the exile of 
Prince Carol and the present movement favoring 
his return. 17. Tell something about each of the 
following: Prince Barbu Stirbey; Vintila Bratianu; 
Queen Marie; General Averescu; King Mihai. 
18. Write an essay of not less than 700 words on one 
of the following subjects: Roumania in the World 
War; Roumania Under the Regency; The Carolist 
Plot; Bratianu As a Diplomat; Queen Marie. 


Bioopy Monpay Acain 1n Cotorapo. 1. Into 
what classification of writing — exposition, nar- 
rative, description, or argument — does the article 
fall? Does Mr. Rice give private opinions, facts, or 
both? Does he seeni*ta favor either the miners or the 
employers, or is his attitude impartial? 2. From 
this article, and from accounts in newspapers and 
other magazines, gather the main facts of the Col- 
orado strike. It would be well for the class to pro- 
ceed methodically in this, organizing its material 
under various heads such as: a. history of the case; 
b. economic factors involved; ¢. social conditions 
among the mine workers; d. working conditions in 
the mines; ¢. demands of the workers; f. demands 
of the mine owners. Other heads will doubtless 
suggest themselves to the class. It is inevitable that 
some of the heads will overlap, and in classifying 
facts which seem to belong under more than one of 
them, students may exercise their discretion. 3. 
Write an expository essay setting forth the main 
facts of the strike. As an alternative, write a piece of 
argument favoring either the cause of the miners or of 
the employers. If the class is interested in debating, 
it would be possible to arrange a debate, with one 
group taking the side of the workers, the other that 
of the employers. 4. Discuss the wording of the 
question for such a debate, keeping in mind the 
rules governing argumentation. 
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The Worker’s Wife 


HIS advertisement is about 

group insurance, a matter which 

is sure to come up for the 
consideration of modern business 
executives. Group insurance is no 
patent panacea for the employee 
problem; but it is a most potent 
help. 


Consider only one angle — 
the worker’s wife. 


In case of death or disability to her husband 
it is she and her children who benefit by 


group insurance. This means that she is 
going to help you in the matter of the man's 
contentment and cooperation in his job. 

This is only one of many far-reaching 
influences involved in group insurance. 

We have two booklets, ‘‘Management, 
Men and Motives” and “Group. Life In- 
surance," which throw light on this question. 
Your local John Hancock office will be glad 
to send them to you, or they can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bureau, 


rd 
Ye 
LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


N 
oF Boston. MassacwuserTs 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
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GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Its stock of Rare & Choice Books, Prints & Auto- 
graphs is made accessible to distant buyers by 
specialized catalogues. No. 164, Genealogy, 5033 
titles, price 10c; No. 168, Rare Americana, 309 pp., 
2463 titles, illus., price 50c; No. 169, Autographs, 
4472 titles, free. No. 170, Rare Books, 1110 titles, free. 
When ir: Boston 


Browse in GOODSPEED’S 
Nos. 7 and 9a Ashburton Place 
No. 5a Park Street No. 2 Milk Street 








THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 


By WILLIAM BOELSCHE 
A clear, strong, simple summary not only of Darwin's 
theory but of the work of a generation of scientists 
along the lines Darwin opened up. Just what a busy 
man wants to give him a bird’s-eye view of ‘Tvolu- 
tion. Cloth, illustrated, 60cents by mail. Catal .gfree. 
H. KERR & CO. 


CHARLES 
345 East Ohio Street Chicago, Ill. 





BOOKS 
Russian books, English translation. Art direct from 
Russia and Europe. 

CENTRAL BOOK TRADING COMPANY 
239 East 10th Street New York City 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
REDERICK J. HASKIN of the famous Haskin 
Information Bureau. Contains five thousand questions 

and answers. 510 pages. Seventy chapters. 300,000 words. 
Invaluable for reference. Intensely interesting. Well 
printed and bound. $1.00 postpaid. 

CONGRESSIONAL BOOKSHOP 
231 Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, D. C. 





BOOK BARGAINS 
As people connected with the Government are con- 
pay Sores city, we probably offer the best second- 
hand ik bargains in America. 


CHARLES JONES 
Rear 1518 L. Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





CHEVY CHASE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
fome'ot the directors "deal heck conditions” Snaah 
e h academic standards. Summer camp in 


Maine. A 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md, 





Cry That Has 
Echoed 
Through the Ages 


The cry of the leper—outcast, unclean! A soul-wracking, melan- 
choly cry that has resounded in the halls of time since Egypt was 
young and the pyramids were but a dream. 


“If Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean,” pleaded the lepers when 
the Man of Galilee walked among them nearly 2,000 years ago. 
And in:His great compassion He laid His hands upon them and 


gave them comfort. 


But even in this advanced age the agonized cry of the leper is 
raised, unheard, lost on the winds of the sea and stifled by the 
loneliness of far-off islands where millions of lepers this very hour 
are living a walking, breathing death. Actually, millions there are— 
men, women and helpless little children who never should feel 
the hand of leprosy. Thousands of these are under the American 
flag in the world’s greatest leper colony at Culion in the Philippines. 


And yet, these exiled and forgotten millions are suffering and dying 
needlessly. It is astounding but true that leprosy is curable. In 
five years more than 1,000 of the milder cases have been cured at 
Culion and the patients returned to their homes. Now, only 
money is needed to provide increased personnel and equipment at 
Culion so that a perfected cure may be given to the lepers of the 
world. This was Leenard Wood's dream and it was he who asked 
the American people for help, just before his death. 


“If Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean.” Yes, the same old 
prayer, but this time it is addressed not to the Man of Galilee but 
to You. You can help rid the world of Leprosy—Stamp it Out 
for all time—by simply sending your check to aid the heroic men 
and women who have buried themselves among the lepers and are 
devoting their lives to this great task. 





Interesting information on this subject may be obtained 


by writing the National Chairman, General James G. 
Harbord, or better still, send your check to the 


National Treasurer, General Samuel McRoberts. 


Address all Communications to: 


LEONARD WOOD MEMORIAL 
1 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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